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Some companies are in a better position than others to readjust 
to these new conditions and it is vital to your investment wel- 
fare that you weed out the issues which may suffer in a war 
economy and replace them with others which are more favor- 


ADJUST YOUR HOLDINGS 
TO CHANGED OUTLOOK 


This is no time for hasty decisions based on day-to-day devel- 
opments. It is a time for calm appraisal of the long range effects 
of economic forces now taking shape with the objective of 
acting to establish your investment program in accord with these 
trends and keeping it adjusted thereafter to changing conditions. 


| You need expert guidance, however, to keep your investment 

capital employed in the most promising securities. It is in just 
such a situation that Financial World Research Bureau can help 
you. With your portfolio under our supervision, you have the 
assurance that all factors tending to influence the value of your 
investments are under constant scrutiny and that you will be 
advised promptly by direct personal letters of any changes which 
should be made to keep your holdings adjusted to the changing 





Which Securities Are Best Now? 


HE SHIFTING of the nation’s economy to a partial war- 

time basis is bringing about a radical change in the invest- 
ment background which you cannot afford to ignore. Huge 
expenditures for armament, higher taxes, allocation of strategic 
materials and facilities, credit controls and other restrictions will 
cause widespread readjustments in many lines of business. A 
reappraisal of the prospects for every issue which you hold is 





PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and This is proved by the high rate of renewals year 
supervision of investment portfolios, our organi- after year for our Personal Supervisory Service. 
zation, which has been serving investors for more Why not decide to join this group of satisfied 
than 47 years, is ideally equipped to help you clients and look forward to more satisfactory 
obtain far better investment results than would results in the future? Considering the benefits 
be possible without the benefit of experienced which you should derive, the fee is quite moderate. 
guidance. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me your pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

( Income (1 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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OUR investment in Farm 

and Home is safe. . . In- 
sured up to $10,000 by the 
Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Excel- 
lent return ... 244% current 
earnings. An ‘old- established 
59 million dollar savings insti- 
tution. Write for full details. 
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ITS VALUE GROWS... 
ITS USE EXPANDS 


The United States, with only about 6% 
of the world’s population, has 60% of 
its telephones. Bell System service is 
superior to that of any other country 
and the cost is low. 


There are now 34,800,000 Bell tele- 
phones in the United States—an increase 
of 87% since 1941. Thousands more are 
being added every working day. 


Growth and expansion like this reflect 


the increasing value of the service at a 
price within the reach of millions of 
people. Telephone service is still one of 
your biggest bargains. 


The needs of defense emphasize the 
value and necessity of a strong, healthy 
telephone company. For the quantity and 
quality of telephone service are among 
the Nation’s greatest assets in time of 
emergency. 
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Inflation Factor 


Although Federal budget deficits have ceased for the time 


being, eliminating one inflationary influence, the Govern- 


ment's farm policy is a potent force in raising living costs 


yr the proportion of the 
population living on farms has 
dwindled from nearly 40 per cent at 
the turn of the century to less than 
19 per cent today, farmers still repre- 
sent a large mass of voters. Partly 
for the latter reason, partly in order 
to avoid a repetition of the very real 
economic distress which afflicted 
farmers during the last major depres- 
sion and partly to sustain the farm 
market for industrial products, the 
Government has been very generous 
toward the farmer in recent years. 
In addition to the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation and 
other agencies which have granted 
substantial aid at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, the Government has made di- 
rect payments to farmers amounting, 
from 1933 through June of this year, 
to over $9.1 billion under various 
programs including rental and bene- 
fit, cotton option, conservation, Sugar 
Act, price adjustment, parity, dairy 
production and other production pay- 
ments. 

This is a huge amount. 
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However, 


it has been spread over a period of 
more than 17 years, and does not 
represent a very large proportion of 
total Federal outlays. The maximum 
for any one calendar year was $807 
million (in 1939), and payments have 
declined recently, amounting to $257 
million in 1948 and $185 million in 
1949, though they have risen thus far 
in 1950. The average city-dweller’s 
increasingly vocal objection to our 
farm policy is not focused on these 
payments, but on the farm price sup- 
port activities carried out by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This agency came into existence in 
1933 and was originally supposed to 
expire June 30, 1939, but its life was 
extended several times and in 1948 
it was granted a permanent charter. 
Its chief function is to maintain farm 
prices at specified (high) percentages 
of parity prices, the latter being de- 
fined as the sums a farmer must ob- 
tain per bushel or per pound in order 
to buy the same quantity of specified 
goods and services his receipts per 
bushel or per pound would purchase 
in the base period 1910-14. 

As originally conceived, the object 


of price support was to prevent farm 
prices from falling to levels which 
would be ruinously low for the farm- 
er. Only a few commodities were 
covered and support prices were kept 
well below parity levels. But as the 
years have passed, the practical effect 
of the program has been to maintain 
prices at levels which are ruinously 
high for the consumer. Support levels 
have been raised in relation to parity, 
parity prices have risen automatically 
as non-farm prices advanced (and 
have also been boosted by new legis- 
lation) and support has been ex- 
tended on either a mandatory or per- 
missive basis to all farm commodities. 

Until 1941, support was limited to 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice and tobacco; 
support levels were permitted to 
range between 52 and 75 per cent of 
parity and were usually set near the 
minimum. In 1941, they were 
raised to 85 per cent, and in 1942 
they were again increased to 90 per 
cent and 13 more commodities were 
added to the list. The Hope-Aiken 
Act of 1948 established flexible sup- 
port levels at 60 to 90 per cent of 
parity, but never went into effect, be- 
ing superseded by 1949 legislation 
which maintained them at 90 per cent 
for 1950 for the six basic commodi- 
ties (which now include peanuts) and 
added a new formula for computing 
parity prices which, in general, in- 
creases them. Through 1953, how- 
ever, supports will be based on the 
higher of the two parity levels under 
the old or the new formula, and when 
the latter completely displaces the old 
formula, parity prices will not be al- 
lowed to drop by more than five per 
cent a year. 


Stimulates Production 


Naturally, guaranteed prices en- 
courage farmers to increase their pro- 
duction. In an attempt to prevent the 
accumulation of completely unman- 
ageable surpluses of farm products, 
the law requires price support opera- 
tions to be limited or entirely with- 
held for crops whose producers do not 
accept acreage limitations or market- 
ing quotas. The latter have, on more 
than one occasion, led to planned 
scarcity, for it is obviously impossible 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
make consistently accurate estimates, 
well in advance, of the demand for 

Please turn to page 26 
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Tax-Saving Investments 


Special tax features impart above-average attraction 


to certain kinds of investments, especially for high 


income bracket taxpayers. Here are some of the types 


W ith higher personal income tax- 
es looming on the _ horizon, 
many investors, particularly those in 
the upper income brackets are show- 
ing increased interest in investments 
which provide some sort of protection 
against personal income levies. Sev- 
eral types of investment media are 
tax-exempt, partially tax-exempt or 
receive favorable tax treatment. In 
most cases, investors must pay some 
premium for the tax-free or partially 
tax-free feature, but net returns are 
satisfactory for taxpayers with large 
annual incomes. 


Major Tax-Savers 


Heading the list of fully tax- 
exempt investments are state, naunici- 
pal and territorial bonds. These 
securities are free from both normal 
income levies and surtax. They have 
assumed a major place in the hold- 
ings of the very wealthy investor. A 
single individual with a taxable in- 
come between $16,000 and $18,000 
annually (on a 1951 basis) will find 
that a two per cent municipal bond 
will currently provide a larger return 
after taxes than will a four per cent 
corporate bond, if both bonds are 
available at par. Of course, if taxes 
are still further increased, the ad- 
vantage held by municipals will be- 
come even more pronounced. 

Under certain special conditions, 
income from U. S. Treasury bonds 
and Savings bonds is also exempt 
from all income taxes. Interest on the 
first $5,000 maturity value of such 
investments is exempt if the securi- 
ties were issued prior to March 1, 
1941. Interest on holdings of such 
issues in excess of $5,000 is free from 
normal taxes, but subject to payment 
of surtaxes. Interest on Postal Sav- 
ings bonds and Postal Savings depos- 
it accounts is exempt from income 
taxes, if the deposits were made or 
the bonds purchased before March 1, 
1941. 

Payments under life insurance an- 
nuity contracts enjoy partial tax- 
exemption of a special type. Annual 
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payments equal to three per cent of 
the cost of the annuity are taxable as 
income, but when payments in any 
year are greater than three per cent, 
this excess amount is free from taxes 
until such excess payments, cumu- 
lated, equal the full cost of the annu- 
ity. Thereafter, all receipts from the 
annuity are fully taxable. 

Special tax treatment is given sev- 
eral types of dividend payments. If 
stockholders receive dividends in 
stock of the same class, the distribu- 
tion is viewed as non-taxable on the 
basis of a Supreme Court decision in 
1920. Where the stock dividend is 
paid in a class of stock different from 
that receiving the dividend, the stock 
dividend is considered tax-free if the 
investor’s new pro-rata interest is not 
essentially different from his former 
interest. 

However, when the investor alters 
his holdings after the receipt of a 
stock dividend, he must revise the 
cost basis of his stock to account for 
the new shares which he has received 
through the stock dividend so that he 
can compute his capital gain or loss 
properly. 

Dividends of companies in the 
process of liquidation are treated in 
a manner similar to partial sales of 
stock. Distributions received in the 
period of dissolution are used to low- 
er the cost basis of the stock used to 
compute capital gains or losses when 
sales are consummated or the liqui- 
dation is complete. 

Interest arrears paid on defaulted 
bonds are deemed to be a return of 
capital. The investor who receives 
such interest reduces his cost base by 
the amount of the interest paid, using 
the new base to compute his capital 
gains or losses. 

Investment company dividends 
often enjoy special tax privileges. 
Dividends paid as the result of capital 
gain from the sale of securities are 
taxable at capital gains rates rather 
than at ordinary income rates. 

Taxation of investment holdings on 
a capital gains basis rather than an 





ordinary income basis is very attrac- 
tive to investors in high income brack- 
ets, since the maximum effective tax 
on long term capital gains is 25 per 
cent of profits as compared with con- 
siderably higher levies on ordinary 
income. For unmarried investors 
whose annual income exceeds $16,- 
000, taxation at capital gains rates 
means that at least 50 per cent more 
income can be retained as compared 
with ordinary income tax rates. 

In effect, capital gains rates also 
apply to dividends in excess of cur- 
rent earnings plus profit and loss sur- 
plus. Should an investor receive a 
dividend which exceeds current year 
profits, and no surplus has been ac- 
cumulated between February 28, 
1913, and the date of the dividend 
declaration, the investor reduces the 
cost of his stock by the excess of the 
dividend over current earnings. In 
any subsequent sale, the investor is 
required to use the adjusted cost of 
his stock in computing capital gains 
or losses. In this manner, the excess 
dividend which was received is taxed 
at a capital gains rate rather than at 
ordinary income rates, a situation 
which results in substantial savings 
for investors with high incomes. 


Indirect Benefits 


The privilege of using large deple- 
tion charges allows many extractive 
enterprises to produce indirect tax 
benefits for their stockholders. These 
companies are allowed to recover 
their original investment through 
amortization over the estimated re- 
coverable amounts of mineral, metal 
or other product or they are per- 
mitted to make depletion charges 
equal to specified percentages of gross 
income. Oil and gas producers are 
allowed to take 27% per cent of their 
gross income as depletion, various 
metal and mineral mines 15 per cent, 
coal mines five per cent and sulphur 
mines 23 per cent. Deductions com- 
puted as a percentage of gross income 
cannot exceed 50 per cent of net in- 
come from the property. 

The use of depletion allowances re- 
sults in appreciable tax savings for 
such corporations. It is possible and 
not unusual for a company to recover 
more than its original investment 
through percentage depletion, allow- 
ing the enterprise to increase in size 

Please turn to page 23 
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Pan American— 


World’s Largest Airline 


Purchase of AOA extends company's world-wide system, 
whose steady growth will probably continue. Shares 


are speculative, however, and are likely to remain so 


n acquiring American Overseas 

Airlines for some $17.4 million, 
Pan American World Airways re- 
ceived a fleet of eight Stratocruisers, 
seven Constellations, and the right to 
fly some new routes. But unfortu- 
nately from Pan American’s view- 
point, this did not represent all that 
the company originally bargained for. 
The most profitable route flown by 
American Overseas was to London 
and Frankfort, which is the heaviest- 
trafficked of all foreign routes. Pan 
American, which already had these 
cities on its schedules, did not receive 
the exclusive right to fly there even 
though it had purchased the only 
cther airline doing so. 

In its final form, the merger was 
resolved into a compromise in order 
to placate protesting Trans World 
Airlines, which operates other over- 
seas routes. When a Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision adverse to the merger 
went to President Truman, he over- 
ruled it but decreed that TWA 
should share the right to fly to Lon- 
don and Frankfurt. All that Pan 
American received was a new route 
to Paris and Rome, which it will 
share with TWA, plus the right to 
compete with foreign airlines in fly- 
ing to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo 
Helsinki, Amsterdam and Brussels. 

The decision giving TWA the 
right to share the profitable Frank- 
furt route is supposedly only tempo- 
rary, the company being permitted to 
serve the city as long as the opera- 
tion is required by American occupa- 
tion of Germany. But TWA may be 
carrying Government and Army per- 
sonnel to and from Germany for a 
long time. TWA furthermore already 
has started making flights to London 
and Frankfort while Pan American 
is still awaiting action by the French 
and Italian governments on its new 
route to Paris and Rome. 

The terms of the merger therefore 
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Pan American World Airways 


had practically no effect on Pan 
American share prices, which sub- 
sided to a modest level following a 
little climb while details were being 
arranged. The price range so far this 
year (11-8) is almost identical with 
that of 1948 and 1949, varying only 
some fractions of a point. 


Mileage and Revenues 


Pan American is the world’s larg- 
est airline, exceeding all others in 
route miles with a total of around 
60,000, including 25,000 obtained 
from American Overseas. Gross rev- 
enues of $152 million last year easily 
topped the total for TWA, which had 
$106 million, and American Airlines 





Pan American World Airways 


Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1932.. $8.4 $0.34 None 74%— 3% 
1937.. 146 0.19 $0.31% 18%— 7% 
1938... 15.9 0.02 0.50 9%— 5% 
1939. . 20.5 0.78 None 10 — 5 

1940. . 27.0 0.60 None 12%— 6 

1941.. 39.0 087 0.50 9%~— 5 

1942.. 491 0.98 0.50 134— 5% 
1943.. 41.1 049 0.50 21%—11% 
1944.. 47.3 0.41 0.50 181%4—14% 
1945.. 69.9 123 0.50 29 —12% 
1946.. 113.2 0.49 0.50 27 —12% 
1947.. 1424 048 0.25 14%— 8% 
1948.. 145.2 0.75 0.25 11Y— 8% 
1949.. 1520 041 0.25 10%— 8 


with $103.2 million. Pan American 
has also been a fairly consistent divi- 
dend payer as airlines go, but the 
stock is nevertheless speculative for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, Pan American 
has always had to deal with political 
uncertainties of many kinds. Beset- 
ting problems constantly arose while 
the line was getting its start in the 
Caribbean area and in Latin America, 
and although Pan American proved 
successful in the main there, it failed 
domestically in its “chosen instru- 
ment” idea (i.e., that a single U. S. 
airline was the only answer to com- 
petition from subsidized British and 
European lines), and also in its “com- 
munity company” scheme, under 
which a Government-chartered cor- 
poration would handle all U. S. over- 
seas routes. After the war, American 
Overseas Airlines and Trans World 
Airlines received trans-Atlantic cer- 
tificates, nullifying Pan Am’s monop- 
oly of overseas flight. By way of re- 
kuttal, Pan American has been seek- 
ing domestic routes for years but its 
applications so far have been denied. 
Iron Curtain conditions have forced 
it to abandon its overseas route to 
Prague, and have prevented it from 
establishing terminals at Belgrade, 
Budapest and Bucharest, for which it 
was certificated some time ago. There 
seems to be no possibility, in the near 
future at least, that Pan American 
will fly to Warsaw, Moscow and 
Leningrad, which American Over- 
seas used to show on its route map 
but did not serve. The war in China 
forced Pan American out of the main- 
land there, although it still is linked 
with the island of Hong Kong. 

Added to the basic uncertainties 
common to agencies specializing in 
overseas routes is the company’s po- 
sition in respect to airmail pay. In its 
1949 report, for the fifth successive 
year, Pan American reported mail 
pay receipts on an estimated basis. 
Mail pay as officially defined includes 
both compensation for carrying the 
mail and additional Government sup- 
port believed essential in creating a 
sound system of overseas air trans- 
portation. In earlier proceedings, 
final mail rates have been fixed to 
yield a seven per cent return, after 
taxes, on the “investment used and 
useful in the public Service, after dis- 
allowance of such items as not be- 
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lieved to reflect prudent 
ment.” 
available, Pan American has been re- 
porting amounts which it believes to 
be “reasonably anticipated to be re- 
ceivable” on a “reasonably conserva- 
tive” basis. But owing to special con- 


manage- 
With no final decision yet 


ditions, the task of making such an 
estimate, the company comments, has 
been peculiarly difficult. 

One of the fastest-growing U. S. 
airlines, Pan American is in a posi- 
tion to continue its expansion under 
present conditions while a consider- 





ably greater potential lies ahead pro- 
vided political conditions in Europe 
and China improve. But since the 
prospect has its uncertain side, the 
shares are still speculative although 
among the best regarded of the air 
transport group. 


12 Cash-Rich Stocks In Good Position 


These issues have an unusually large amount of liquid 


assets as compared with prevailing market quotations. 


All are of "businessman's investment" type or better 


he market’s advance together 

with postwar expansion pro- 
grams have appreciably reduced the 
list of issues which hold large liquid 
assets as compared with their current 
quotations. A majority of the better 
grade stocks which were being trad- 
ed close to their equity in working 
capital as late as the spring of 1949, 
have. risen to levels well above their 
net liquid assets per share. 

Since spring of last year, stocks 
have shown an advance of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent as measured by 
the Dow-Jones industrial average. 
This index, which was in an area of 
between 170 and 180 from February 
to May 1949, now is above 230, a 
change which obviously has resulted 
in the contraction of the number of 
stocks being traded close to their 
equity in net working capital. 

Almost as important as the mar- 
ket’s rise has been the continuance 
of substantial capital expenditure 
programs. Numerous companies 
which had retained a large portion 
of their 1946-1948 income more re- 
cently have unloosed their purse- 


strings to widen their scope of op- 
erations. And, in some instances, 
large ash holdings have been used to 
reduce or eliminate corporate debt. 

While these factors have cut down 
the size of the group, some issues 
rated as businessmen’s commitments, 
or even of better quality, still can be 
found at prices close to or below net 
working capital per share after de- 
ducting all prior obligations. In the 
accompanying list there is given the 
statistical highlights of a dozen of the 
more attractive equities of the sort. 

Five of the 12 stocks shown are 
now selling below latest reported net 
working capital after deduction for 
par value of bonds and preferred 
stock outstanding; the remaining 
seven issues are quoted from a few 
cents to approximately $11 per share 
above their equity in net working 
capital. 

Statistically, Pullman is the most 
attractive issue, and could pay a sub- 
stantial “windfall” dividend. Some 
$106 million was brought into the 
company’s treasury by the sale of its 
sleeping car business in 1947. The 


company has used almost $47 million 
to retire nearly one million of its 
common shares, reducing capitaliza- 
tion to 2.2 million shares of common 
stock. However, it still held more 
than $133 million in current assets 
and $80 million in cash last June 30, 
compared with current liabilities ag- 
gregating $16.3 million. Net quick 
assets equal more than $29 per share 
after payment of all liabilities. Clear- 
ly, the amount of Pullman’s idle 
funds is excessive. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine also 
could make a large payment to stock- 
holders without in the slightest im- 
pairing its cash or working capital 
position. Net current assets after de- 
ductions for senior securities amount- 
ed to $29.40 per share at last year- 
end. Cash and equivalent totaled in 
excess of $25 per share and if the 
company elected to retire its pre- 
ferred stock and pay off all its liabili- 
ties, cash remaining would still 
amount to $14.12 per share. 

Colt’s, Crane, Douglas Aircraft, 
Montgomery Ward and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube all possess more cash 
than would be required to pay off all 
senior securities and liabilities. The 
exceptionally strong positions of 
Montgomery Ward and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube are combined with rela- 
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Twelve Issues with Large Working Capital Per Share 


Working *Net Cash 


Balance Capital Wkg. and -——Earned per Share——, 

Sheet Ratio Capital Equiv. -—Six Months—, -—Dividends——, Recent 

Date x-to 1 (per sh.) (per sh.) 1949 1949 1950 1949 71950 Price 
ee June 30, 1950 3.1 $61.60 $24.35 $15.24 $8.89 $643 $4.00 $7.00 73 
NE I oid ik onic nin Maoaeeiee Oct. 31, 1949 3.1 44.75 18.90 19.86 Nesoti ihe’ 2.00 5.05 51 
Cincinnati Milling Machine............ Dec. 31, 1949 7.6 29.40 25.15 2.65 a1.36 a0.90 1.75 1.05 32 
Colt’s Manufacturing ................. Mar. 26, 1950 10.8 56.50 24.00 2.65 ss, tee ane 2.00 66 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater...Dec. 31, 1949 2.6 32.80 15.15 6.93 2.98 2.97 1.50 2.25 32 
I i NS in adeno eee Dec. 31, 1949 9.9 26.73 16.70 3.17 4.34 3.03 2.25 1.20 27 
a Ore May 31,1950 40 92.40 43.25 9.19 4.96 4.09 9.25 5.00 85 
SN Uo kids asc ckd ioe bane June 30, 1950 2.5 36.80 6.01 2.48 1.11 0.90 2.00 1.60 31 
Montgomery Ward ................... Jan. 31,1950 5.7 64.80 20.00 7.13 2.12 4.14 3.00 3.00 64 
i a in a ad ns wis a June 30,1950 8.1 53.05 36.50 2.42 1.56 1.95 2.00 1.50 41 
Schenley Industries ................... Aug. 31, 1949 7.4 36.16 14.60 5.38 e454 e4.27 1.60 1.80 32 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube............ Dec. 31,1949 46 40.85 37.00 9.49 6.28 5.46 3.00 2.50 52 





*Based on present capitalization ; after deducting bonds and preferred stock. 
ended April 23. c—12 months ended June 30. e—Nine weeks ended May 31. 
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+Paid or declared to October 4. a—24 weeks ended June 17. b—16 weeks 
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Champion Paper 











he paper industry not only has an 

outstanding record of growth in 
the past but also has prospects for 
further expansion in the years. to 
come. The high standard of living 
enjoyed in this country is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the consumption of more 
paper and paper products per capita 
than in any other nation, and total 
volume produced and used is also 
greater. The application of new paper 
products to additional uses has been 
highly successful in that they now 
serve for purposes unknown and al- 
most unthought of in the not far-dis- 
tant past. 

The present high rate of demand 
will probably be reflected in record 
production and shipments this year, 
exceeding the previous peak estab- 
lished in 1948. Total output of paper 
and paper products two years ago 
was 22 million tons, or twice the 1929 
rate and comparing with a 1935-39 
average of around 12 million tons per 
year. Output fell off markedly dur- 
ing the spring of last year when in- 
ventories suddenly piled up owing 
to a general decline in business, and 
although operations were speeded up 
again beginning in August, total vol- 
ume for the year fell to 20.3 million 
tons. During the first half of 1950, 
production was at the rate of 23 mil- 
lion tons annually and has been a 
little better than that since. . 

The improvement during the first 
six months was but the normal re- 
sult of an upswing of the business 
cycle and an increasing general price 
level. But right on top of that situa- 
tion came the Korean crisis which 
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Favorable Outlook for the Paper Industry 


Demand is taxing companies’ capacity to produce. Ris- 


ing prices and record output assure excellent earn- 


resulted in such abnormal ordering , shares have recently been at or close 


ings for the leading paper makers for some time ahead 


by customers that many mills were “%to their 1950 highs, the general view 


obliged to limit the volume of busi- 
ness they would accept. 

Following a March-June period 
during which monthly output aver- 
aged over two million tons, a new peak 
level, the normal summer slump failed 
to occur. During most of August and 
September, Labor Day week ex- 
cepted, overtime work lifted the ratio 
of paper production to rated mill ca- 
pacity to an average of around 107 
per cent. A new monthly record, 
2.2 million tons (estimated), was es- 
tablished during August, and another 
new record of sorts was probably set 
during the week ended September 23 
when paper production soared to 
111.5 per cent of capacity (prelimi- 
nary ). 


Inflation Bogy 


Back of the present wave of buy- 
ing, it is conceded, lies the fear of 
inflation and higher prices resulting 
from the impact of greatly increased 
governmental expenditures on an al- 
ready extended economy. Industry 
customers, in other words, are build- 
ing up inventories while prices are 
on the rise. Should consumers sud- 
denly stop buying, volume of course 
would drop, but any slackening in de- 
mand could hardly be prolonged un- 
less influenced by a general decline 
in business. Since paper company 


seems to be that no business slump is 
in sight. If the industry should-con- 
tinue producing at its present high 
rate, total volume this year could 
easily exceed 24 million tons but even 
allowing for a mild downturn, 23 mil- 
lion tons appears to be a reasonable 
figure. 

Interim reports of most companies 
already show earnings ahead of the 
year-earlier periods. (An exception 
is Great Northern Paper which, ow- 
ing to drought conditions, was forced 
to purchase power as well as a large 
quantity of pulp in order to maintain 
operating schedules). Seven compa- 
nies reporting on a calendar year ba- 
sis showed six-months’ sales 12.3 per 
cent above those of one year earlier. 
Per-share net earnings were buoyant, 
rising 42.3 per cent and leaving little 
doubt that present dividend rates will 
be maintained, with larger extras a 
possibility. Some of the specialty 
papers, such as Kimberly-Clark, 
Mead Corporation and Scott Paper, 
have made good progress. While an 
exact comparison is not available for 
Kimberly-Clark (which has changed 
its fiscal year to end April 30), the 
company more than doubled its net 
during the first three months of 1950 
and continued to maintain this same 
rate of gain. 

Please turn to page 27 


The Leading Paper Manufacturers 


7-—-Sales——_, c—— Earned Per Share——, *Divi- 

Years (Millions) -— Annual —, ——Six Mos.—, dends Recent 

Company Ended: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 
Champion Paper..... aMar. 31 b$80.8 $84.9 b$8.70 $7.55 c$1.71 c$2.32 $1.70 46 
Crown Zellerbach ... aApr. 30 168.2 171.9 6.85 6.12 e1.28 e2.00 220 43 
Gair (Robert) ....... Dec. 31 45.8 42.9 2.30 1.31 1.08 1.26 0.30 10. 
Great Northern Paper Dec. 31 N.R. N.R. 4.63 4.87 2.76 1.64 180 44 
Hinde & Dauch...... Dec. 31 35.8 31.7 4.19 2.51 1.37 1.39 1.20 18 
International Paper... Dec. 31 458.8 415.5 5.34 5.68 2.72 3.74 h2.00 45 
Kimberly-Clark ...... Dec. 31 117.6 113.2 5.02 5.29 2.03 £4.12 1.85 44 
Marathon Corp. ..... Oct. 31 56.8 60.0 4.11 3.29 g2.47 93.31 1.50 35 
Mead. Corp. ......... Dec. 31 84.8 766 6.36 4.10 1.58 3.05 1.20 28 
St. Regis Paper...... Dec. 31 143.9 162.7 2.66 2.71 0.54 0.74 045 10 
Scott Paper ......... Dec. 31 73.6 83.6 2.08 3.04 1.37 2.03 i1.32% 43 
Union Bag & Paper.. Dec. 31 76.5 65.5 9.17 5.01 2.19 3.23 200 35 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Oct. 31 93.2 88.4 11.33 9.31 h8.70 h8.48 5.00 64 





*Paid or declared to October 4. a—Of following year. b—11 months ended March 31, 1949; changed 


fiscal year. c—Three months ended June 30. e—Three months ended July 31. f—Seven months ended 


July 31. g—Nine months ended July 31. 
all items adjusted. N.R.—Not reported. 


h—Plus 25% stock; all items adjusted. Plus 100% stock; 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Car & Foundry C+ 
Operating prospects are favorable, 
but the shares (now 32) are specu- 
lative. (Pd. $3 in 1949; none thus 
far in 1950.) Aided by a military 
order for tanks in an undisclosed 
amount, the company’s backlog of 
orders recently stood at $134 million 
compared with only $42 million last 
April 30. A total of 13,611 freight 
cars were on order on September 15, 
the largest number on the company’s 
books ‘since April 1949. Operations 
resulted in a deficit of $2.65 per share 
for the fiscal year ended last April 
30 vs. a profit of $4.85 in the 1948- 
1949 fiscal period. Bank loans total- 
ing $5 million have been retired since 
the close of the latest fiscal year and 
improving business should permit 
eventual resumption of payments on 
the seven per cent non-cumulative 
preferred stock; this issue has re- 
ceived only $1.19 thus far in 1950. 


American Stores Be 
Stock has attraction jor income 
and gradual growth; recent price, 34. 
(Pd. $2 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.75.) Company has benefited con- 
siderably through elimination of the 
smaller and less profitable units in 
the chain and establishment of new 
supermarkets. Sales increased 9.4 per 
cent in August and showed a gain of 
8.7 per cent for the five months end- 
ed August 31. Management estimates 
sales for the six months ended Sep- 
tember 30 at $220 million, up 8.5 per 
cent over a year ago. With super- 
markets providing a higher margin of 
profit for the system as a whole, mar- 
gins in this period may equal 1.6-1.7 
cents on each $1 of sales. On the 
basis of the former figure, six months’ 
net would approximate the $2.70 per 
share level. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Babcock & Wilcox B+ 
At 73, stock is selling over its 
all-time high but continues to pos- 
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sess long term attraction, (Pd. $7 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) At 
a special meeting to be held Novem- 
ber 16, stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 19 will vote on a 2-for-1 stock 
split. Effective date of the split also 
would be November 16. The abnor- 
mal demand for company’s products 
created by World War II was largely 
satisfied in 1948 and 1949, and profits 
this year undoubtedly will fall below 
the $15.24 per share reported for last 
year. In this connection net in the 
first half of 1950 declined to $6.43 
from the $8.89 per share reported a 
year ago. The June 30 backlog to- 
taled $99.3 million vs. $129.6 million 
on the same date in 1949. 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

Important earnings gains are in 
frospect jor this carrier but because 
of a top-heavy capitalization, diwidend 
payments are unlikely; now 15. 
(Last div. 1931.) Although bitu- 
minous coal is by far the most impor- 
tant single traffic item, ore and mis- 
cellaneous movements account for a 
good portion of freight revenues. The 
highly industrialized area served, in- 
cluding practically every important 
steel center, should provide company 
with sufficient traffic to permit com- 
mon share earnings this year. Iron 
ore shipments from Liberia and Ven- 
ezuela through the port of Baltimore 
for long-haul to the Pittsburgh area 
will grow in importance. 


Commonwealth Edison Bae 

Stock constitutes one of the better 
utility equities for income; recent 
price, 28. (Pays 40c qu.) As part 
of a $500 million construction pro- 
gram, management has decided to 
continue with its previous plan for in- 
stalling a third 150,000 kw unit in 
its electric generating station at 
Ridgeland, Ill. Increasing demand 
for power in Chicago and northern 
Illinois, accelerated by events in re- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


cent months and the Government’s 
stepped-up defense program, is the 
principal factor in the decision. The 
first unit should be in operation be- 
‘fore the beginning of 1951 and will 
raise the system’s total generating 
capacity to 2.8 million kws. The sec- 
ond unit of equal capacity is sched- 
uled for service late next year and 
the third is expected to be constructed 
by the latter part of 1953. 


Delaware Power & Light B 

Now priced at 21, stock has merit 
for imcome and gradual growth. 
(Pays 30c qu.) Earnings for the 
current calendar year are exceeding 
the company’s previous estimate of 
$1.79 per share, and the management 
has stated that even under excess 
profits taxes calculated on the most 
extreme basis, earnings should not 
fall below $1.45 per share and thus 
would still provide a_ satisfactory 
coverage for the $1.20 annual divi- 
dend rate. Construction program 
this year may cost $25 million but in 
1951 it is expected that capital ex- 
penditures will be almost halved. 
There is no plan at present for rais- 
ing the additional capital required. 


Francisco Sugar C+ 
Political and weather factors ren- 
der the shares speculative; current 
price, 16. (Pd. $2.50 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, 50c.) The remaining $259,- 
500 debentures will soon be retired out 
of fiscal 1950 earnings, leaving only 
350,301 shares of capital stock out- 
standing. Company reported profits 
of $4.53 per share for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 against $1.43 for the 
previous year, a showing that can 
largely be traced to Francisco’s 19 
per cent increase in sugar production 
whereas the entire 1950 Cuba crop 
rose only six per cent compared to 
1949. New cane plantings maturing 
in 1950 accounted for about half the 
crop increase. (Also FW, Feb. 1.) 
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Greenfield Tap & Die C+ 

The stock is more or less a typi- 
cal business cycle issue; current price, 
18. (Pd. $1.20 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.20.) Profits in the second 
quarter climbed to 99 cents a share, 
bringing first half net up to $1.82 
compared with 60 cents in the first 
two periods of 1949. The transfer of 
operations formerly conducted at 
Jackson, Mich., to the Greenfield, 
Mass., plant, effected last year, has 
resulted in savings in overhead ex- 
penses. Only $850,000 of long term 
notes payable have priority over the 
205,000 outstanding common shares. 
Net working capital amounted to 
slightly less than $19’ per share as of 
last June 30. The quarterly divi- 
dend was recently raised to 40 cents 
and an extra of 20 cents was also 
paid. 


Hooker Electrochemical B 

Priced at 44 stock has long term 
growth possibilities. (Pd. $1.10 thus 
far in 1950: pd. 1949, $1.20) Re- 
flecting aggressive plant expansion 
since the end of World War II as 
well as the development of profitable 
and diversified specialties, earnings 
in the nine months ended August 31 
rose to $3.21 per share from $1.86 
per share reported a year ago. Profits 
of around $4.50 per share are ex- 
pected for the full fiscal year. Two 
new lines which as yet have not been 
important contributors to earning 
power are derivatives of the poison- 
ous gases phosgene and fluorine. The 
latter, it is believed, may open up a 
whole new chemical field. Although 
costly and still produced on a small 
scale, these products over a relatively 
short period could have considerable 
effect on sales and profits. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line B+ 

Stock of this important natural gas 
wholesaler has merit for growth and 
a fair. return; recent price, 41. (Pays 
50c qu.) Ranking second to United 
Gas from the standpoint of owned gas 
reserves, company has- estimated the 
value of its gas reserves at $120 mil- 
lion. Estimated total proved reserves 
approximate three trillion cubic feet 
in compagy’s own producing wells, 
to which may be added four trillion 
through its purchase contracts and 
another two trillion dedicated to 
Trunkline Gas Supply, a subsidiary. 
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Profits for 1950 are expected to bet- 
ter the $3 per share level, even giv- 
ing effect to the higher corporate tax 
voted by Congress, as compared with 
$2.54 per share earned last year. Be- 
cause of company’s extensive drilling 
frogram, expansion of operations and 
adequate depletion allowance, the 
present dividend rate is believed to 
be sufficiently well protected even in 
the event of an excess profits tax. 


Schenley Industries B 

Stock is favorably situated on a 
“qwar-or-peace basis’; now 32. (Pd. 
or decl. $1 on new stock (after 5-for- 
4 split) and $1 on old stock thus far 
im 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Company 
recently advanced prices on several 
leading liquor brands and set up an 
allocation system. Continued high 
purchasing power remains the key to 
satisfactory maintenance of the esti- 
mated $7 per share earnings of fis- 
cal 1950. Schenley’s pharmaceutical 
division (producing penicillin and 
streptomycin) is becoming more and 
more important to over-all results, 
but the liquor division dominates. 
Its leading position in the whiskey in- 
ventory field will be of benefit if war 
developments should force the Gov- 
ernment to take over the industry’s 


alcohol production facilities. (Also 
FW July 12.) 
Sherwin-Williams A 


Stock of this firmly entrenched 
paint manufacturer is a “blue chip” 
in the building industry; now 65. 
(Pd. $2.37% thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $3.) Sales in June, July and 
August exceeded all records and 
company looks for a continuance of 
good business over the balance of the 
year. “Scare buying” accounted for 
a substantial part of sales pickup, but 
it expects normal requirements will 
take full production for the rest of 
1950. The development of a new fire- 
resistant interior paint for marine ves- 
sels has long term possibilities. The 
Government’s anti-trust suit against 
Sherwin-Williams, five other firms 
and certain individuals is still pend- 
ing. (Also FW, Jan. 11.) 


Southern Pacific C+ 

Movement of civilian and military 
goods should account for sharp in- 
crease in operating revenues and the 
stock at 62 appears reasonably priced. 


(Pd. $3.75 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$5.) Company recently placed orders 
with American Locomotive and Bald- 
win for 46 diesel locomotives and 
these together with present equip- 
ment will total 489 units of various 
types. At the same time it contracted 
for 5,000 freight cars including 3,500 
boxcars, 1,100 gondolas, 250 covered 
hopper and 100 open hopper cars and 
50 cabooses. A.C.F and Pullman will 
build more than half of the freight 
cars and the remainder will be con- 


structed in the road’s own shops. 
(Also FW, July 26.) 


Sylvania Electric Products B 

Stock is among the more stable 
market performers in the volatile ra- 
dio and television group; current 
price, 23. (Now pays 35c qu.) Man- 
agement predicts that 1950 sales will 
exceed $140 million, or about twice 
the 1946 level, while earnings (based 
on present tax rates) will top $3.50 
per share. All divisions are now 
operating profitably, with the Colo- 
nial Radio and Television division 
showing a profit in August for the 
first time. Sylvania is the second 
largest producer of both television 
picture tubes and radio tubes; to- 
gether, these products account for 
for about 45 per cent of over-all 
sales, while lighting products provide 
20 per cent and photoflash bulbs, 
tungsten chemicals and miscellaneous 
products, ten per cent. 


United Gas C+ 

At 19, stock provides a satisfactory 
return as well as a growth potential. 
(Pd. $1 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.) Incident to company’s appli- 
cation before the FPC to build 1,130 
miles of high-pressure 30-inch pipe- 
line to supplement the present 6,700- 
mile pipeline system, estimates of 
proven gas reserves were made by an 
independent natural gas consultant. 
These indicate that total proven gas 
reserves have increased over five tril- 
lion cubic feet since October 1949, 
and that these reserves presently ag- 
eregate 20,377 billion c. f. or close to 
11 per cent of the total proven re- 
serves in the United States. Earn- 
ings in 1950 should show a sizable 
gain over the $1.43 per share reported 
in 1949 although possibly moderately 
below the $1.71 per share earned in 
1948. (Also FW, Feb. 8.) 
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Vick—Dividend 


Increase Prospect 


Sales and earnings at new peaks, with net nearly three 
tires dividend needs. No longer a one-product company, 


Vick is in position to liberalize shareholder treatment 


N” sales and earnings records 
were hung up by Vick Chemi- 
cal Company in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, last, and with no major 
capital expenditures scheduled for the 
current fiscal year there would seem 
good reason to expect the company 
to liberalize its treatment of its share- 
holders. Earnings in the 1949-50 
fiscal year were almost three times 
dividend requirements at the 30-cent 
quarterly rate which has been adhered 
to over the past three years. How- 
ever, there has so far been no state- 
ment from the company suggesting 
that when the directors meet for divi- 
dend action next month they will 
consider an increase in the quarterly 
rate at that time. 


Widely Diversified 


Originally, and for a number of 
years, a one-product company, Vick 
Chemical is now well diversified, and 
is carrying forward a program of de- 
veloping and marketing new special- 
ties. Intensive scientific research also 
is being directed, on a continuing 
basis, to the development and im- 
provement of manufacturing process- 
es for its seven manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries. 

In 1885 Lunsford Richardson 
opened a retail drug store in Greens- 
boro, N. C., and in the back room of 
the store began manufacturing a cold 
remedy which he called Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub. In 1907 the business was in- 
corporated as the Vick Chemical 
Company. Still concentrating on the 
cold remedy it was taken into Drug, 
Inc. in 1930, and when the latter was 
dissolved in 1933 the present com- 
pany was formed to carry on the 
business. Lunsford Richardson’s 
sons, both former presidents of Vick, 
are still connected with the business, 
H. S. Richardson as chairman of the 
executive committee and L. F. Rich- 
ardson as chairman of the board. 

As the cold remedy field became 
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Vick C hemical ‘ 
increasingly competitive, Vick added 
Vatronal and in 1938 embarked on 
its real period of diversification. It 
acquired the William S. Merrell Com- 
pany which, since 1828, had been 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of pharmaceutical biologicals and in- 
jectable medicines. Vitamins, Plus, 
acquired in 1940, was later absorbed 
into the parent company. In the fol- 
lowing year Prince Matchabelli, Inc., 
makers of fine perfumes, toiletries 
and cosmetics for women, was added. 
Also in 1940 the Alfred D. McKelvy 








Vick Chemical 
*Earned 

*Sales Per +Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
OOS... “QRS. - SER “Wee kl kciccess 
is36.. FA 1.61 1.20 21 —15% 
1939.. 10.8 2.00 1.20 22%4—17%4 
1940.. 11.4 2.03 1.50 2434—1734 
1941.. 128 2.06 1.50 2214—1934 

1942.. 18.4 1.63 1.10 21 —15 
1943.. 28.3 1.66 1.00 22144—20% 
1944.. 32.0 1.81 1.00 251%4—2034 
1945.. 35.6 2.01 1.00 3514—2AHK 

1946.. 37.2 2.74 1.45 51%4—30 
1947.. 418 3.06 1.50 39 —26% 
1948.. 41.7 2.70 1.20 291%4—19¥%4 

1949.. 42.0 2.79 1.20 25 —20 
1950.. 42.6 333 0.90 a2734—20% 
*Years ended June 30. Calendar years. 


a—Through October 4. 


Company, makers of Seaforth toilet- 
ries for men, and the J. T. Baker 
Chemical Company, manufacturers of 
industrial, pharmaceutical and labora- 
tory chemicals, were taken in as 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of Vick. 
In 1946 the Sofskin Company— 
manufacturing toilet creams under 
the Sofskin trademark—was taken 
over. It was in 1946, also, that the 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
(Kansas City) was acquired, a manu- 
facturer of more than 2,000 pharma- 
ceuticals, biologicals and _ surgical 
items for the veterinary profession. 
Vick’s long term expansion has 
been financed entirely out of earn- 
ings and no debt has ever been in- 
curred in connection with the pro- 
gram. The policy of ploughing earn- 
ings back into the business is a set- 
tled one, and any future growth will 
be carried out without incurring debt. 


Management Well Grounded ‘* 


Vick’s management has long been 
identified with the company. Its four 
top executives are members of the 
ten-man board of directors, along 
with three former presidents, H. S. 
Richardson who served for ten years 
in the office, L. F. Richardson, who 
served for nine years, and W. Y. 
Preyer who held the office for ten 
years and was succeeded in 1948 by 
the incumbent, E. L. Mabry. Two 
of the directors head subsidiary com- 
panies of Vick. A requirement of the 
company is that the proxy and nom- 
inating committee shall recommend 
two directors to represent general 
stockholders, but that all ten com- 
pany nominees shall be large stock- 
holders who are thoroughly conver- 
sant with the affairs of the company. 
It is to this policy that the manage- 
ment largely attributes the success 
that has attended its widening inter- 
est in the pharmaceutical and biolog- 
ical field as well as in its original 
field of cold remedies. 

Vick is in strong financial position. 
As of June 30, last, current assets of 
$20.7 million stood in an 8-to-1 ratio 
to current liabilities of $2.6 million. 
Cash holdings of $2.8 million are 
comfortably in excess of all current 
liabilities. ‘ 

Vick does a large foreign business, 
but because of exchange difficulties 
its unremitted profits have been rein- 
vested in the businesses abroad. Net 
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foreign assets of $2.4 million have 
been segregated and are carried as a 
non-current balance sheet item offset 
by an equal reserve charged to earned 
surplus. Income from foreign sources 
are recorded only when actual remit- 
tances are received in this country. 
There is only one class of stock, of 
which 1.4 million shares are out- 


standing. Dividends have been paid 
by the company and its immediate 
predecessor for 25 years, the Septem- 
ber payment of 30 cents per share 
liaving been the 100th consecutive 
quarterly payment. Normally the 
management has pursued a conserva- 
tive dividend policy, distributing 
about one-half of its net earnings to 


stockholders. It has been less gener- 
ous over the past several years, how- 
ever, but with annual earnings now 
approximating three times the current 
annual rate of $1.20 per share, an 
increase would appear logical. Selling 
around 27 the shares, which are of 
investment caliber, accord a return of 
4.4 per cent. 


New Tariff Cuts To Stimulate Trade? 


Since 1932, average tariff rate on dutiable imports 
has fallen from 59 per cent to 15 per cent. Current 
Torquay conference is likely to lead to further cuts 


Ws Congress passed the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act in 


1930, it raised the level of our import 
duties to the highest point in the na- 
tion’s history. Accordingly, duties 
collected rose from 40.1 per cent of 
the value of our dutiable imports in 
1929 to 44.7 per cent in 1930, 53.2 
per cent in 1931 and 59.1 per cent in 
1932. The latter year marked the 
peak in this respect, and with passage 
of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, 
the rate of duties promptly declined. 
The 1934 legislation authorized the 
State Department to enter into re- 
ciprocal agreements with other coun- 
tries to reduce tariffs, with the objec- 
tive of stimulating world trade. Un- 
der this law, we could not cut the 
rate on any commodity by more than 
50 per cent from the level established 
under the 1930 Act, but new legisla- 
tion enacted since then has author- 
ized further cuts up to an additional 
50 per cent, and on some items (few 
of them of much consequence, except 
for women’s shoes) the maximum 
reduction of 75 per cent below 1930 
tariff rates has already been accom- 
plished. . 3 


Further Reductions Likely 


Three years ago, representatives of 
23 nations met at Geneva and con- 
cluded a General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade which involved sub- 
stantial tariff concessions on the part 
of all signatories. Last year further ne- 
gotiations were held at Annecy ; more 
tariff cuts were made and ten more 
countries subscribed to the Agree- 
ment. Late in September of the cur- 
rent year another international trade 
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conference started at Torquay, Eng- 
land. This is expected to result in 
still further reductions; the Govern- 
ment announced six months ago a list 
of some 2,500 articles on which it will 
consider tariff cuts at Torquay. Items 
not on this list will not be cut. 


Important Commodities 


Among the more important com- 
modities included in the list are pig 
iron, steel ingots, steel sheets, nickel, 
manganese, zinc and its ores, lead and 
its ores, automobiles, bicycles, sewing 
machines, office equipment, tobacco 
and its products, whisky, citrus fruit 
juices, Irish potatoes, toys, diamonds, 
phonograph records, books and vari- 
ous textile products including cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon and finished or 
semi-finished items made from these 
fibers. Probably not all of these arti- 
cles will have their import duties re- 
duced, but many will since the legal 
authority for the cuts expires next 
June and may not be extended. Cop- 
per and petroleum are conspicuously 
missing from the list. 

Various tariff reductions already 
concluded have reduced import duties 


to around 15 per cent of the value of 
dutiable imports at present, an all- 
time low. But even with tariffs 
scheduled to be pared still further, 
over a third of our imports in terms 
of value will still pay some duty, and 
thus we are still far from having 
reached a condition of free trade. 
There are good reasons—national de- 
fense, primarily—for continuing to 
offer tariff protection to certain in- 
dustries, but there is still considerable 
scope for added relief to consumers 
in the form of reductions in import 
duties. Government officials antici- 
pate that cuts made at Torquay will 
be somewhat larger than those nego- 
tiated at Annecy, though smaller than 
those involved in the Geneva agree- 
ments. 


Special Interest 


The actual benefit to world trade 
through the forthcoming tariff reduc- 
tions is hard to predict. In theory, 
lowering of tariff barriers should be 
an important stimulus, but in prac- 
tice there are other barriers which 
are even more effective. In this coun- 
try, antiquated Customs procedures 
still need revision, while many for- 
eign nations have import quotas, for- 
eign exchange restrictions and many 
other devices which are an even more 
important deterrent to healthy world 
trade than the most restrictive tariff 
has even been. The process of break- 
ing down these barriers will be a long 
one, but in the meantime any action 
which gives even a small amount of 
added assistance will bring closer the 
day when all nations can trade freely. 
The United States has a special in- 
terest in bringing this about, for un- 
til the rest of the world can earn dol- 
lars by selling in our market it can 
buy our exports only with our tax- 
payers’ money. 
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Withholding At the very last mo- 
Tax Wisely ae er de- 

is cided to drop trom 
Eliminated the new tax law which 
recently went into effect the provision 
for a 10 per cent withholding tax on 
dividends. This was a step of wis- 
dom on the part of our legislators, 
for such a provision would only have 
added difficulties to an already com- 
plicated tax structure. The cost of 
administering such a tax would have 
been considerably in excess of the 
revenue that would have been ob- 
tained by closing this loophole in our 
tax laws. 

The assumption that a substantial 
number of investors do not report 
their dividend income is not based 
upon sound facts. To say that the 
amount unreported reaches as high as 
$150 million annually is purely a fig- 
ment of the imagination. Even if 
this figure were accurate, to collect 
the tax due on it by means of a with- 
holding plan would cost several 
times that sum on the part of the 
Government and corporate enterprise. 
The extra work involved would not 
represent an economy, but would only 
add to the taxpayers’ burden. 

Try to imagine the volume of ad- 
ditional labor that would result from 
such a withholding arrangement in 
the case of a corporation as large 
as American Telephone & Telegraph, 
with about 940,000 stockholders. 
It would mean that this corporation 
would have to prepare countless 
number of withholding reports for the 
Government, which in turn would 
have to devote hour after hour re- 
checking them. And this is only 
one corporation—there are hundreds 
of others with sizable stockholder 
lists to say nothing of the size of the 
aggregate list of all smaller-size cor- 
porations. Passage of the 10 per 
cent withholding tax would have re- 
quired creation of another Federal 
bureau with thousands of employes. 
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Crippling Were one to accept at 
Small face value all the as- 
on surances that gush 


from official Wash- 
ington, one would conclude that “lit- 
tle business,” so-called, is the Admin- 
istration’s fair-haired favorite, which 
must be shepherded at every point 
lest it be gobbled up by conscience- 
less over-sized competitors. 

In large part this “protection” ap- 
pears designed to cripple the small 
business concern in order to prevent 
its growth into the category of big 
business. This is accomplished by 
imposing such heavy taxes that the 
little concern has little or nothing 
left with which to finance expansion 
or modernization. 

The business world fairly swarms 
with examples. Consider a typical 
small business, one with a small group 
of stockholders (a dozen or less), 
usually men actively associated with 
the business. At the year-end it finds 
itself with a gross profit of say, 
$200,000. Federal and State income 
tax collectors promptly get around 
one-half of this; the Federal tax 
gatherer alone will take a 45 per cent 
bite. 

There is thus left $100,000 or so— 
—but the Government requires that 
at least 70 per cent of this be paid out 
in dividends, to be safe the concern 
distributes $75,000 to its  stock- 
holders. This leaves but $25,000 to 
be retained by the company to take 
care of future contingencies. The 
stockholders receive $75,000 in divi- 
dends, but the taxgathering boys 
again step in and the stockholders are 
lucky if they are able to hold on to 
more than a token of the original 
$200,000 earned by their company. 
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It would seem about time that the 
taxing arm of the Government, and 
the lawmakers who shortly will re- 
sume their studies of how to get 
more taxes out of the people, realize 
that not only is the power to tax the 
power to destroy, but that they are 
giving the world an illustration of 
the working out of the process. 


Victory With 
The Last 
Battle 


History tells us that 
the United States has 
been caught more or 
less wanting in pre- 
paredness for war many times since 
establishment of its independence— 
and in each case it was only after the 
last major battle that we emerged 
victorious. 

It appears to be a way of life for 
Americans in particular to be caught 
unprepared for the initial conflict. At 
times we become over-confident and 
believe that we are unbeatable, hence 
we permit ourselves to be lulled into 
such a trying position. 

Look at the record. Only in two 
minor conflicts did our forces secure 
the mastery over the enemy from the 
very beginning—the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the Mexican War. 

During World War I and II we 
suffered initial defeats, but in the long 
run our resourcefulness and superior 
strength turned these setbacks into 
victories. 

Apparently we are following the 
same course in the Korean War. In 
its first stages the Korean Reds 
showed superior strength and even 
threatened to force the makeshift 
United Nations forces into the sea. 
But now the pattern has changed 
completely since we have been able 
to augment our fighting forces with 
fresh troops, and sufficient equipment 
and other essential supplies. 

Stalin could well peruse this record 
and heed the timely warnings of his- 
tory before he becomes bemired like 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Hitler. 
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Copper Demand 


Outstripping Supply 


Red metal is near head of the list of materials essential for 


war. Sustained demand is in sight at current high prices. 


Shares of better companies are long term inflation hedges 


Wycce is a prime essential in the 
waging of war, and the red met- 
al naturally is near the head of the 
list of critical materials. Even before 
the war clouds rolled over Korea, the 
rising rate of industrial production 
was reflected in increasing demand 
and prices for copper and copper 
products. 

The tightening supply situation 
was intensified with the nation’s 
abrupt shift to a defense economy. 
Consumers piled into the market to 
protect requirements for orders al- 
ready on their books, as well as to 
build up inventories before the Gov- 
ernment could impose controls. 


Sharp Upturn 


Since the refined metal was sold 
for delivery several months ahead, 
and fabricators in their turn have 
been working on orders booked weeks 
or months before, the effect of the 
rise in demand is only now becoming 
evident statistically. Data for August 
are the latest available. They showed 
a sharp upturn in domestic deliveries 
of refined copper, which increased 
16,000 tons over July to 112,083 tons. 
In addition, 12,794 tons went to the 
Government stockpile, bringing total 
stockpile takings since July 1948 to 
more than 334,000 tons. 

Higher prices stimulated mine pro- 
duction and crude output increased 
4,500 tons to 81,094 tons in August. 
Refinery output, which totaled 96,734 
tons in July, rose to 108,465 tons in 
August. Fabricators delivered prod- 
ucts containing 136,860 tons of re- 
fined copper, compared with 97,938 
tons in July, August deliveries being 
the highest reported since January 
1947. Despite this, unfilled orders 
piled up on fabricators’ books to 335,- 
155 tons (copper content) compared 
with 305,430 tons at the end of July, 
the unfilled order total being the high- 
est since December 1947. 
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Over the past week or two some 
lull occurred in copper buying while 
the industry awaited the release (on 
October 3) of the National Produc- 
tion Administration’s Regulation 2, 
giving the right of way to defense 
orders and channeling scarce materi- 
als into defense industries. However, 
until the military establishment indi- 
cates the extent to which it will ex- 
ercise its power to cut across existing 
contracts by issuing priority ratings, 
the effect on the copper industry can- 
not well be appraised. Defense needs 
are not expected to require more than 
ten per cent of available copper sup- 
plies, but stockpile takings are likely 
to expand from now on, still further 
limiting the tonnage.that will be avail- 
able for civil consumption. 

At 24.50 cents a pound, Valley 
basis, copper is now at a new post- 
war peak. The previous high of re- 
cent years, 23.50 cents, was set in 
i948. Consumers of foreign copper 
are paying up to 26.50 cents a pound, 
the additional two cents representing 
the import duty which was reimposed 
on outside copper on July 1. To en- 
courage imports, in view of the in- 
ability of domestic mines to produce 
sufficient metal for industry, the im- 
port duty had been suspended, but 
Congress failed to extend the suspen- 
sion beyond the June 30 expiration 
date. Fabricators also are passing the 
import duty along to their customers 
who, presumably, tack it on to the 
selling prices of their products. 


Copper is holding firm at its pres- 
ent quotation, and the price is ex- 
pected to stabilize around current 
levels. While the Defense Production 
Act gives power to the President to 
roll back prices to the May 24-June 
24 average (which would be 20.50 
cents a pound) Mr. Truman is not 
expected to exercise his authority so 
long as the metal remains in the 
neighborhood of 25 cents. At today’s 
price, well sustained demand may be 
expected for an indefinite period, 
which of course would mean highly 
satisfactory profits for the principal 
producing units. 

First half earnings this year gener- 
ally made favorable comparisons with 
the corresponding period of 1949. 
Conditions, however, were not at all 
parallel. During the first quarter of 
last year the price of copper held at 
23.50 cents a pound, but it parachuted 
to an average of 16.60 cents in June, 
1949, making the average price of 
about 21.15 cents for the first six 
months. 

The price trend was reversed this 
year. The metal held at 18.50 cents 
through the first three months and 
turned upward in April, to reach 
22.50 cents in the latter part of June, 
making a six-month average of 19.40 
cents. 


Full Year Results 


Sales receded sharply during the 
first half of last year. This year de- 
liveries rose steadily from April on. 
With increasing volume, unit margins 
widened sufficiently to offset wage 
hikes and other rising costs, but the 
full benefit was not recorded in first 
half results. The final half of 1949 
was the poorest period of that year; 
the final half of this year promises 
results well in excess of the first half, 
and full-year returns of the leaders 
are expected to run substantially 
above 1949. 

Eventual enactment of a tax bill 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Copper Producers 


Sales————_, 
(Millions) 

Company 1948 1949 *1950 
Anaconda .......... $425.0 $334.0 $188.9 
Cerro de Pasco..... aS. ws. 35 
Howe Sound ....... 20.0 193 10.6 
Inspiration ......... 17.0 11.6 8.5 
Kennecott ......... 348.1 246.4 174.3 
ED cers cae kaha 8.0 7.5 5.4 
We co kee ees. 22.1 22.1 8.6 
Phelps Dodge ...... 242.5 194.0 105.9 





———Earned Per Share——, 
-—Annual—, —Six Months— —Dividends— Recent 


1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 71950 Price 
$6.16 $3.14 $2.08 $2.10 $2.50 $1.50 . 
2.03 1.62 1.02 0.80 0.75None 25 
6.16 3.67 2.22 198 2.00 1.50 41 
3.87 1.67 1.16 1. 1.50 1.00 17 
8.67 445 2.15 3.49 4.00 3.25 65 
2.58 0.22 0.18 1.54 0.25 None 24 
3.05 3.06 2.38 0.23 1.75 125 15 
10.30 685 3.54 3.54 4.00 3.00 58 


*Six months ended June 30. +Declared or paid to October 4. 
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which will dig into 1950 earnings 
must be taken into account, but the 
impact should be softened consider- 
ably by charges for depletion, which, 
as a rule, do not appear in company 
accounts. The leaders, from present 
indications, will be in position to deal 
generously with their stockholders, 


either by larger quarterly payments 
or by payment of sizable extra divi- 
dends at the year end. Kennecott, 
Anaconda and Phelps Dodge particu- 
larly may be expected to be liberal. 

The copper shares, by the nature 
of the industry, are vulnerable to 
changes in the over-all pattern of 





industrial activity, but as representa- 
tives of an extractive industry the 
group possesses definite inflation 
hedge characteristics. The larger 
units with substantial blocked-out 
reserves—such as the three named 
above—are particularly favored in 
this respect. 


Southern Company Yields 7 Per Cent 


Survivor of old Commonwealth & Southern showing rap- 
id growth. Additional common stock being issued, but 


earnings and current dividend should be maintained 


he Southern Company reported 

gross revenues for the 12 months 
ended with August of $131 million 
or 7 per cent above the preceding 
year. Net income for the same 
period, available for dividends on its 
common stock, was $16.8 million or 
11 per cent above the August 1949 
year and equivalent to $1.24 per 
share on the 13,520,000 common 
shares outstanding on August 29. 
However, without any consideration 
of future operations, net earnings per 
share are about to be changed by 
the inclusion of earnings from an- 
other electric utility and by the is- 
suance of additional common stock. 


Recent Exchanges 


On August 30, the Southern Com- 
pany delivered 381,067 shares of its 
own common stock to Electric Bond 
and Share Company in exchange for 
254,045 common shares of Birming- 
ham Electric, or at the rate of 1% 
Southern shares for one Birming- 
ham share, which Bond and Share 
had received in partial liquidation of 
National Power & Light. On the 
same day, Southern also offered the 
public holders of 291,565 shares of 
Birmingham common an opportunity 
until September 22 to exchange their 
holdings for Southern common in 
the same proportions. 

Since holders of around 204,000 
shares of publicly-held Birmingham 
common had made this trade by the 
close of the exchange period and 
Southern then owned 84 per cent of 
Birmingham common, the exchange 
period was extended to October 20. 

In addition, public holders of 64,- 
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000 shares of Birmingham 4.20 per 
cent preferred stock were given an 
opportunity to exchange their shares 
for the 4.20 per cent preferred stock 
of Alabama Power Company, an op- 
erating subsidiary of Southern, with 
similar provisions as to redemption 
and other rights. When the ex- 
change period closed on September 
22, holders had agreed to the trade 
of 46,000 shares of Birmingham pre- 
ferred (72 per cent of the issue) and 
the opportunity to swap shares was 
also extended until October 20. 

Birmingham Electric supplies elec- 
tric service in the City of Birming- 
ham and nearby communities in Jeff- 
erson County, Alabama, as well as 
transportation service in the same 
area and steam heating service in 
downtown Birmingham. It has about 
110,000 electric customers and re- 
ported gross revenues of $155 million 
and net earnings of $284,745 or 52 
cents per common share in the 12 
months ended with July. However, 
its net earnings for the period do 
not reflect $515,742 of impounded 
transit funds, representing higher 
fares collected but held in escrow un- 
til court approval is received. Since 
practically all of the impounded funds 
would be carried down to net earn- 
ings, except for that portion absorbed 
by Federal income taxes, actual net 
for the 12 months would run some- 
where around -$1.11 per common 
share. 

Alabama Power Company also 
serves about 33,000 electric custom- 
ers in Jefferson County and _ fur- 
nished the power supply of Birming- 
ham Electric, which has no generation 


facilities of its own. In addition, 
Alabama Power renders electric ser- 
vice in practically all of the State, 
except the northern portion served 
by TVA and the southeastern sec- 
tion served by other utilities. Ac- 
cordingly, since Bond and Share had 
to dispose of its Birmingham Elec- 
tric holdings under SEC orders, and 
many operating economies could be 
effected if it were operated as a part 
of Alabama Power’s system, it be- 
came the logical eventual owner. The 
Southern Company will trade the 
Birmingham common stock it receives 
to Alabama Power in exchange for 
additional shares of the latter’s com- 
mon stock. 

Both Alabama Power and Georgia 
Power, another of Southern’s oper- 
ating subsidiaries, need additional 
funds to continue their expansion 
programs, so Southern sold an addi- 
tional one million shares of common 
stock at competitive bidding on Oc- 
tober 3, the proceeds of which will 
be used for the purchase of additional 
common shares of both the Alabama 
end Georgia companies, thereby sup- 
plying them with $6 million each of 
equity capital. Allowing for the sale 
of this stock by Southern and as- 
suming 100 per cent of Birmingham 
Electric’s common shares have been 
obtained in exchange for its own 
stock, Southern will have a maximum 
of 15,338,415 common shares out- 
standing after October 20. 


Operating Since 1947 


Although the Southern Company 
was organized in November 1945, it 
did not begin operating until Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, when it acquired its 
four utility subsidiaries — Alabama 
Power, Georgia Power, Gulf Power 
and Mississippi Power—from Com- 
monwealth & Southern, along with 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Average stock prices at their highest levels of 20 


years, but other elements of the economy have 


had much greater advances during the postwar period 


Indications that business activity will continue 
to run at high levels for an indefinite period have 
been among the most important factors in the recent 
market rise. Korean successes may have somewhat 
lessened the urgency of the arms program. But it is 
evident that the country at large still is determined 
to build up our military machine over the next sev- 
eral years regardless of the sudden turn of the tide 
on the Korean peninsula, and it now seems likely 
that this program will be largely in addition to— 
rather than in place of—the country’s regular civ- 
ilian requirements. 


While such a situation can hardly fail to bring 
on further inflation over the longer term—and it is 
the longer range outlook on which the stock market 
has recently had its eye—more immediately, a 
breathing spell to inflation may well be shaping 
up. As the authoritative National City Bank of New 
York puts it in its October Letter, “Because the 
buying has been so largely anticipatory, and arma- 
ment orders will not reach large volume for several 
months, the possibility of at least an interlude in 
the march of inflation seems worthy of considera- 
tion. Another side of the situation is that produc- 
tion also has risen sharply, and to record heights. 
. . . Never has there been such an outpouring of 
goods for civilian use.” 


Monetary factors also seem for the time being 
to be moving in a deflationary direction. Prices of 
numerous commodities recently have dropped, used 
car sales have declined sharply and demand for 
new houses is off materially from recent peaks. 
Some of these developments of course stem from 
the restrictions on credit that recently have been 
imposed, and the prospects are for even tighter 
credit regulations in the months ahead. To the 
Federal Reserve Board is entrusted the duty of 
regulating credit use, and the Board has become 
outspokenly anti-inflation. The FRB cannot by itself 
halt the longer term inflation trend—and it seems 
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unlikely to get much active Administration support 
—but it still has a few tools in its kit that could 
be used with at least temporary effect. 


The so-called technical action of the stock 
market leaves little to be desired. During the week 
the industrial price average went through its old 
peak of 228 established last June, thereby “confirm- 
ing” similar previous action by the rail group and 
implying that a further significant price rise is 


- probable. At mid-week, as a matter of fact, the 


Dow-Jones industrial index was at its highest level 
since September 1930 while the rail average was 
higher than it had been at any time since August 
1931. And the manner in which trading volume has 
tended to increase when prices were moving upward 
also is a favorable indication. 


Although average stock prices have advanced 
to their highest levels in 20 years, they still appear 
cheap when compared with real estate, commodities 
and the many kinds of manufactured goods that 
have experienced much greater postwar price rises. 
And so far as investment returns are concerned, 
nowhere else is it possible to obtain such liberal 
yields without incurring disproportionate risks. 


A. comparatively well-invested position ap- 
pears warranted by the situation that seems in 
longer term prospect. But there currently are nu- 
merous cross-currents at work in the market, in- 
creasing the need for intelligent diversification. 
One’s holdings should not be confined to so-called 
war stocks, or to inflation hedges, or to any other 
special category. The test should be that each com- 
pany represented in one’s portfolio should be in a 
position to continue good earnings and dividends in 
the sort of semi-war economy that lies ahead. Qual- 
ity should continue to be stressed, with preference 
given good grade issues that afford satisfactory 
yields based on present price levels. 


Written October 5, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Record Dividend Total 

Publicly reported dividends for August totaled 
$212.9 million, a rise of 11 per cent over the same 
month of 1949. Payments for the three months 
ended August 31 aggregated $1.6 billion, eight per 
cent more than was paid in the comparable period 
a year ago. 

Continuance of the uptrend points toward a 
record-breaking 1950 dividend total. Distributions 
for the full year should approximate $8.5 billion 
as compared with $7.8 billion in 1949, $7.5 billion 
in 1948 and $6.6 billion in 1947. This year will 
be the eighth consecutive year that dividend pay- 
ments have increased. But with the prospect of 
higher taxes for 1951 and because working capital 
and fixed capital requirements have been increas- 
ing, next year’s total may not equal the 1950 figure. 


Auto Production 

Provided that the existing labor peace is main- 
tained, car and truck output in the United States is 
expected to exceed 800,000 units this month, with 
670,000 cars and 130,000 trucks to roll off the 
assembly lines. Last year’s all-time record of some 
5.1 million passenger cars alone was topped some- 
time during last week, and the 1.1 million truck 
output last year will probably be surpassed by the 
end of the month. Production of military goods 
will have little immediate effect on civilian output, 
apparently, since most contracts are in the primary 
stages. Although steel, non-ferrous metals and rub- 
ber are in short supply, most automotive producers 
have been able to obtain sufficient quantities by 
paying premium prices. 


Television Output 

By the end of August television set production 
had surpassed the industry total for all 1949 by 
about 1.1 million units. The 702,287-unit August 
total set a new monthly record for the industry, 
comparing with 643,000 for last March, the pre- 
vious high, lifting the eight-month total to more 
than 4.1 million sets. Since the August report cov- 


ers only four weeks (through August 25), total - 


output for the month was actually higher. Esti- 
mated dollar value of manufacturers’ sets during 
the first eight months was more than $700 million, 
plus $210 million worth of radios, the combined 
figures easily exceeding total set sales for all 1949. 

Output of home radio sets, meanwhile, has con- 
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tinued at fairly high levels, exceeding television 
every month this year with the exception of Febru- 
ary and March. Combining the nearly 4.9 million 
home radios manufactured through August 25 with 
the 2.6 million automobile radios and 1.3 million 
portable radios, the Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association reported total output of nearly 
8.8 million radio sets, or well over double the num- 
ber of television units—although dollar value, of 
course, is much lower. These figures not only mean 
expanding sales but good profits, although keener 
competition is surely coming. 


Peak Consumer Credit 

The new curbs on instalment credit are having 
little apparent effect on sales volume. During Au- 
gust, before the application of the revived Regula- 
tion W, consumer credit rose by $614 million (in- 
cluding $411 million instalment credit) and reached 
a new high of nearly $21 billion outstanding, but 
present indications are that September credit and 
instalment-plan purchases were even larger. The 
Federal Reserve Board imposed its new controls on 
instalment purchases on September 18. Buyers of 
automobiles now make a minimum down payment 
of one-third of the purchase price, completing pay- 
ments within 21 months. Down payments of 15 per 
cent are made on major appliances, with 18 months 
to pay in full. 

Department stores, however, report no slowing 
of business in instalment-type goods, and if any 
sales losses have occurred at all, it has probably 
been the type of store which offered competitive 
credit terms, such as nothing down, which has been 
affected. But there is still plenty of consumer cash 
available, with factories taking on workers during 
August at the fastest rate in four years, and cus- 
tomers are still going after articles which they feel 
may become scarce or higher-priced. 


Furniture Sales Boom 

August furniture orders rose 13 per cent over 
July, marking the fourth successive month for such 
increases, and furniture manufacturers are taking 
orders further and further ahead. Compared with 
June, August bookings showed a gain of nearly 
60 per cent’and were up 80 per cent on a year-to- 
year basis. For the first eight months of this year, 
bookings were 49 per cent over year-earlier figures. 
The rate of shipments has been lagging behind this 
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pace, and backlogs consequently have increased 
month by month. August shipments, for instance, 
were only 40 per cent greater than in the year-ago 
month, compared with the 80 per cent rise in book- 
ings. Seidman & Seidman, accountants for the in- 
dustry, report that business in manufacturers’ 
hands virtually assures a peak rate of operations 
for several months ahead even though overtime 
work is increasing, with additional shifts used 
wherever manpower is available. 


Higher Rayon Prices 

Rayonier, the principal pulp producer, has an- 
nounced its intention to raise prices again, upset- 
ting the equilibrium of the synthetic yarn industry. 
Yarn prices were returning to their stable pattern 
following the price adjustment of August 1 but 
the new advance, which ranges between 8 and 13 


per cent for pulp, assurés higher prices for rayon’ 


goods next spring. The latest adjustments will boost 
acetate grade from $185 to $210 per ton; viscose 
grade $159 to $173 and tire cord grades from $170 
to $185. The new prices will not become effective 
until October 31, which will result in delaying the 
effects of the rise until next spring since most cus- 
tomers will have filled their winter needs by then. 


Fertilizer Sales Rise 

Fertilizer tag sales and shipments continued in 
August the rise which has been in evidence for 
several months. Reports from nine Southern and 
three Midwestern states showed 349,942 tons in 
August against 312,926 tons in July and 252,611 
tons in August, 1949. For June, July and August 
ten Southern and three mid-western states reported 
sales and shipments of 1,167,626 tons vs. 962,064 
tons in the 1949 period. The 1950 gain will be 
extended when August figures are in from North 
Carolina (which has changed its reporting pro- 
cedure and has not yet reported). 


Sales and earnings of fertilizer makers improved 
in the April-June quarter ending their fiscal years, 
but reports for the first quarter, ended September 
30, should make still better reading. American 
Agricultural Chemical reported $6.11 earned in 
the fiscal year vs. $6.11 in 1948-49; Virginia-Caro- 
lina $3.53 vs. $4.88 and International Minerals & 
Chemicals $6.80 vs. $6.36. Tennessee Corporation, 
which is on a calendar year basis, earned $2.16 
in the first half against $2.18 in the 1949 period 
and $3.26 in 1949. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

U. S. Steel’s subsidiary, Geneva Steel Company, 
has awarded a contract to Koppers Company for 
construction of 23 coke ovens at Provo, Utah. 

Atchison earned $32.09 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock in the eight months through August 
vs. $23.65 per share in the same period last year. 

Brown Shoe has acquired the Spalsbury-Steis 
Shoe plant and equipment at Fredericktown, Mo. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy plans to buy 2,200 
freight cars at cost of $10 million. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. has asked California Public 
Utilities Commission for an additional $6 million 
rate increase to offset higher taxes. 


Other Corporate News 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube stockholders have 
approved 2-for-1 split; White Sewing Machine 
shareholders have ratified an increase in common 
stock, paving way for 100 per cent stock dividend. 

Crown Zellerbach has called the $4 second pre- 
ferred stock for redemption November 1. 

Atlantic Refining has called for redemption 50,- 
000 shares of 4 per cent preferred November 1. 
Shareholders may convert into 2 2/9ths shares of 
common to October 31. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric’s stock has been listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that‘ holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 10314 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
eG MEE sh tcaveceauiawnene~ 102 3.05 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 103 4.20 105 
Pacific Tel. & ‘lel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969 98 4.70 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 135 5.18% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 114 5.26 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 4.63 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum.... 105 4,29 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 a FA 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 76 4.60 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7~Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $1.10 b$1.37 b$1.53 30 


Dow Chemical ........ 130 *2.00 £4.44 £5.34 69 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.90 _e2.30 e184 24 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.80 bl1.61 b2.68 48 
General Foods ....... 2.25 2.45 b2.50 b247 48 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 -b5.87 b6.34 215 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 e3.59 e3.92 51 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 b1.87 b1.60 34 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 3.00 b5.55 b4.21 76 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 b1.46 b2.11 47 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.20 b2.75 b2.19 30 


he Hlatf-vear. e—Twelve months ended July 31. f—Twelve 
months ended May 31. *Also paid 2%% in stock. fAlso paid 
5% in- stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


——————Dividends 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 


Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores ..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 34 
American Tel & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company..... 1889 1,92 2.70 180 50 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 29 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 73 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 2.20 36 
Recess (3.96) s6sc sce. 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 53 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 2.64 44 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 3.00 38 
May Dept. Stores .... 1911 1.96 3.00 225 6«S7 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.97144 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 150 35 


Socony-Vacuum...... 1912 0.71 1.10 0.80 24 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.82 2.25 150 37 
Texas Company...... 1902 = 2.25 3.75 4.00 75 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 3.50 2.25 47 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 99 
United Fruit......... 1899 = 2.03 4.00 4.50 66 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.68 1.65 1.85 29 
fAlso paid 10% in stock. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


-Dividends— 
Paid So Far -—Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores.......... $3.00 $3.00 b$1.41 b$1.71 42 
Bethlehem Steel....... 240 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 43 
Brown Shoe........... 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 45 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.5614b0.63 b0.90 13 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 4.25 b3.45 b4.61 62 


Firestone Tire......... 4.00 4.00 b4.02 b6.68 73 
Flintkote Company.... 2.50 1.50 b2.33 bl1.71 27 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 80 
Gen. Amer. Transport. 3.00 2.25 b2.74 b2.29 54 
General Motors ....... 4.00 3.50 b3.38 b5.46 53 
Glidden Company..... 71.60 2.10 cl1.88 c¢2.15 30 
Kennecott Copper..... 106 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 65 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 b1.23 b1.62 28 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 2.25 b3.43 b3.22 51 


Simmons Company.... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 32 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.50 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 29 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 b2.48 60.94 32 
Des 23 Sas 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.35 b1.81 b1.88 25 


’ a c—Nine months ended July 31. Also paid 2% 
in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Administration's defense program not limited to Korean 


campaign and no letdown is contemplated—Retail inven- 


tory regulation is in preparation but it may not be needed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Ad- 
ministration did show good general- 
ship. When Truman first proposed 
a vast new military budget, he did 
not pitch it to Korea. At the very 
start, he hinted that the huge de- 
fense costs would go on indefinitely. 
It’s a matter of matching the prep- 
aration in Russia ‘and its subsidiary 
countries. So there’s nothing in the 
stated program that allows for a let- 
down when the fighting stops. That 
was discounted in advance. 

People nevertheless think that such 
a letdown just must take place. You 
hear it all over Washington. But you 
don’t hear it from responsible offi- 
cials; from the way they talk, the 
matter of whether there is or isn’t 
fighting doesn’t count. There’s good 
argument for the official forecast of a 
more or less permanent war econ- 
omy. You can almost see the mo- 
mentum gathering, however slowly. 
All over the Government, at last, you 
have officials working on this or that 
regulation, this or that draft. Most 
of it is for the future, not for pres- 
ent use. But enough will be issued 
to make the trend clear and to pre- 
vent forgetting. 

It’s to be pointed out, moreover, 
that nobody important has expressed 
opposition ; there’s no political issue. 
This may come later on when some- 
body’s been actually inconvenienced 
in a business way; it’s doubtful that 
it will consist of more than sniping. 
The Administration’s diagnosis and 
program have been accepted, so that 
there’s no basis for expecting a 
change. 


With clear emphasis on plant 
expansion, business will grow stead- 
ily for makers of industrial equip- 
ment. This covers machine tools, 
electric equipment, mining machin- 
ery and, most of all, equipment for 
processing of basic materials. Un- 
OCTOBER 11, 1950 


filled orders for all sorts of machin- 
ery are said to be growing, the in- 
ventory regulation notwithstanding. 


At the National Production Au- 
thority, lawyers are drafting an in- 
ventory regulation to cover retailing. 
Retail inventories have not gone up. 
On the contrary, they were depleted 
during the summer sales boom. Since 
then, it’s estimated, they’ve merely 
gone up sufficiently to restore the 
usual ratios. However, a regulation 
may be needed some day and so it’s 
being prepared now. The point is 
that the Administration is getting all 
sorts of controls ready even though 
they may not be used. There’s no 
sign of a reverse trend: 

Naturally the poor civil service 
workers who have to draft the regu- 
lation are up against it. What kind 
of rule can be drafted when there 
are no shortages and no one knows 
what kind will appear? In retailing, 
turnover figures for different items 
are far apart indeed; there are per- 
ishables and there are odd, slow mov- 
ing gadget components kept on hand 
in order to service good customers. 
It’s hard to make a general rule cov- 
ering everything and almost impos- 
sible to be specific. 

In a little while there will be a 
great deal more of this sort of thing. 
People in the various defense agen- 
cies—most are still to be crea’ — 
have not yet gotten used t 


_neir 
new jobs. As they do, mu~ of the 
work will probably consist lraft- 
ing rules that may never hav 9 be 


applied. 


There’s been a lot of trouble a. 
NPA over the distinctions between 
“public relations policy,” “publicity” 
and “information.” Most Govern- 
ment agencies offer Information and 
shun Public Relations. NPA’s new 
staff, like some of the war agency 





staffs in the early 1940s, has empha- 


sized the difference. There’s a lot of 
discussion about serving the “vari- 
ous media’—such as radio, dailies 
and magazines—of using “graphics 
and simplification” and the like. It’s 
advertising men’s talk. 


Meanwhile, the reporters who 
cover the agency complain that 
they’re not getting news. Sawyer 


meets with executives from the steel 
industry, copper, rubber and other 
such fields. There’s usually a hand- 
out, to be sure; however, nobody is 
available for questioning. The old- 
line Commerce employes, most of 
whom know dozens of newspaper- 
men whatever the state of their Pub- 
lic Relations, don’t get into the meet- 
ings and so can only repeat gossip. 
There was a blow-up, and the re- 
porters appointed a grievance com- 
mittee. 

Fortunately, there’s reason for sup- 
posing that little has happened. 
People are drafting various regula- 
tions. In the absence of a statement 
by the Armed Services giving re- 
quirements for the scarce materials, 
other people are trying to estimate. 
Their figures are still just guesses 
and so would not be worth publish- 
ing. By the time important things 
are happening, the Public Relations 
men will be acclimated and the 
grievance committee dissolved. 


Here are the’ products that are 
immediate candidates for controls: 
Steel, copper, aluminum, brass, zinc, 

‘tor, gasoline. The rubber order 
will soon be made much stricter and 
will cover natural latex, which the 
Government will stockpile. Some- 
thing may be done about stockpiling 
wool. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books & Magazines .. . 
Productionwise, one reason why 
Simon & Schuster was able to intro- 
duce its sales plan offering two edi- 
tions of the same book simultaneously 
was an advance in the bookbinding 
technique based upon National Ad- 
hesives’ newly-developed Resyn hot 
melt adhesive—as a result, it was 
possible to “perfect bind” the paper- 
bound edition of The Cardinal at the 
rate of 280 copies per minute. . 
The November issue of Aero Digest 
will be the first to carry the name of 
its new publisher and owner—he is 
Fred Hanlin, editor and publisher of 
the Lincoln Press Aircraft Year 
Book. . . . Here is a new twist in 
the publishing business: the twice- 
monthly American Aviation maga- 
zine is now on a weekly schedule, 
with alternate issues being designated 
news editions and carrying no adver- 
tising—the remaining alternate issues 
carry the advertising and the publi- 
cation’s feature material. ... The 
deadline for submitting data about a 
house organ for inclusion in the 1950 
edition of the authoritative Printers’ 
Ink Directory of House Organs is 
October 15, just a few days from now 
—the last edition of this reference 
manual was brought out in 1947. 


Office Equipment... 

Victor Adding Machine Company’s 
answer to how to turn out the large 
volume of paper work in business 
operations today ts a new adding 
machine with an 11-column totaling 
capacity which will add up to “a 
penny short of a billion dollars,” if 
your business is in that many pennies 
—called the Custom, it can subtract, 
divide and compute complicated 


credit balances in addition to its basic 
job of adding; it’s available in either 
10-key or full keyboard styles and in 
hand or electrically operated models. 
. . . Mayfair Company has brought 
to market a new inexpensive yet effi- 
cient desk model lamp using a 15- 
inch fluorescent tube—it’s available 
in walnut, gray, maroon or green fin- 
ish. . . . Add to your list of plastic 
gadgets a triple-purpose model made 
by Optim Products, Inc.—you can 
use it as a ruler, a letter opener and 
as a postal scale. . . . Another plas- 
tic device that will come in handy for 
a variety of jobs is the universal 
drafting tool marketed by Loomis In- 
dustries—it can serve as a straight- 
edge, a parallel rule, a lettering guide, 
protractor, T-square and _ all-angle 
protractor. 


Packaging ... 


A note for milady from the packag- 
ing industry tells of a new, compact 
kit made of Vinylite plastic sheeting 
which contains two bottles and twce 
jars made of flexible Bakelite plas- 
tic, the entire unit being ideal for 
holding her liquid cosmetics and toil- 
etries—a product of Simmons Kit 
Company, the case for this cosmetic 
kit is available in a variety of patterns 
and designs. . . . On the production 
side of packaging, there’s a new foot- 
operated portable nailing machine 
which will drive and countersink lock 
nails as long as 13/16-inch with just 
one touch of the pedal—developed by 


. the Heller Company, the unit has a 


two-way adjustable table so that a 
wide variety of work can be handled. 
. . . Snow Crop Marketers division 
of Clinton Foods, Inc., is in the proc- 
ess of changing over the design of its 
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packages from its old-style “vertical” 
look to a new “horizontal” look which 
will permit a larger expanse for pic- 
turing the contents of each package 
as well as make available more space 
for price marking by the retailer— 
it will take about five months before 
the changeover is completed.... A 
collapsible box that is said to be un- 


usually easy to erect for a container ' 


of its size (it will hold 2,000 pounds 
and 26 cubic feet of material) is now 
being put on the market by Phillips 
Mine & Mill Supply Company—col- 
lapsed it is only nine inches high, 
opened it expands to 28 inches. 


Paints, Etc... . 


A truly unique type of paint, which 
makes it possible to obtain a fine 
mottled effect on anything from toys 
to furniture to home interiors with 
the application of just a single coat 
of enamel, was announced last week 
by United Lacquer Manufacturing 
Corporation—said to be the world’s 
first multi-color finish, it’s appropri- 
ately trade-named MultaColor ; brief- 
ly, the new product (1) sells at prices 
comparable to one-coat enamels, (2) 
is available initially in 16 color com- 
binations in flat, semi-gloss and gloss, 
and (3) can be applied by dipping 
or spraying. . . . Fast drying and 
good insulation are basic characteris- 
tics of Irvington No, 32 Red Oilproof 
Enamel, a new product introduced by 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Com- 
pany—it is resistant to oils, moisture. 
chemicals, abrasive dust, greases and 
water. . . . Stays-on not only is the 
name of Steelcote Manufacturing 
Company’s new metal primer but it 
also describes just what it will do 
when it’s applied to almost any metal 
surface as a base for paint or lacquer 
—colorless, it will dry in from three 
te five minutes. . . . Another new 
paint product is Beauty-Shield, a 
Vinylite resin-based protective coat- 
ing for both exterior and interior use 
—available in flat, semi-lustre and 
gloss finishes in almost any color, it 
can be used on the various building 
surfaces (thoroughly sealing most 
masonry surfaces), dries in from five 
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to ten minutes and is non-flammable 
and odorless when dry. 


Odds & Ends... 

Zenith Radio Corporation’s three- 
month test of Phonevision, which was 
to have started this month, is now 
slated to begin November 1 because 
of the continuing difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessary motion picture films 
—the company has asked the FCC 
to extend its experimental license 
from December 29 to late in January 
in order that it will have sufficient 
time to complete its test. . . . Latest 
news in the highly competitive deter- 
gent field is News, a new product de- 
veloped by Purex Corporation on the 
West Coast—this company also man- 
ufactures Trend, which it plans to 
continue as a regular item. .. . Want 
to convert your foot-powered bicycle 
into a motor-driven model which is 
said to give some 250 miles to a gal- 
lon of gasoline ?—a British manufac- 
turer has brought to market a two- 
stroke engine mounted on a special 
wheel which merely replaces the reg- 
ular rear wheel to complete the 
transformation. The sudden 
change in the withholding tax sched- 
ule makes the new revised edition of 
the Delbridge Social Security and 
Withholding Tax Chart a must pur- 
chase for any payroll office—it is 
available in a number of editions to 
meet all payroll schedules and is dis- 
tinguished with a warranty of ac- 
curacy by Lloyd’s of London. . . 
Link-Belt Company has developed 
a new power unit, trade-named the 
Link-Belt Motogear, which com- 
prises a compact, enclosed helical 
gear drive with a separate standard 
motor, both units mounted on a weld- 
ed steel base plate—it is available in 
a variety of sizes and in a wide range 
of ratios and horsepowers. . . . De- 
signed for the rapid transfer of 
liquids and semi-liquids from their 
original drums to smaller containers, 
the Fast-Flo pump produced by Gray 
Company will fit all drums with two- 
inch openings—it can easily be han- 
dled by one man. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concern- 
ing business questions, please enclose a 
self-addressed postcard—or a stamped en- 
velope—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. 
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an announcement of unusual promise, 


for PRESIDENTS, SALES MANAGERS, 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


who are seeking 


BETTER ADVERTISING RESULTS 


An unusual blending of advertising talent is today made available 
through the consolidation of J. M. Hickerson Inc. with ALBERT 
FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INc. This means a new strong combina- 
tion capable of producing results for a wider variety of items from 
packaged goods to banking service, from household articles to 
stocks and bonds. If you are seeking better results in the com- 
petitive months and years ahead, we invite you to investigate the 
facilities now made available by this new consolidation. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, wc. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 ~ 


with which has been consolidated §. MA. HICK ERSON nc. 


The combined businesses will operate under the name of 
ALBERT FRANK -GUENTHER LAW, INC. 


Advertising 


Head Office: 131 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. - Uptown Office: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON ¢ SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT »- WASHINGTON 
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your investment dealer or 





Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 


63 Wall Street, New York 
q Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 
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Everlasting Bronze Pia 
and Aluminum [je 


MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


‘Quality equal to the finest i 
since 1882’ 


Please write for FREE folders of cast tablets, signs, 
nameplates and letters. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS. Inc. 
CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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. New England Gas 
and Electric dsceciation 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 14 
and EXTRA DIVIDEND 





The Trustees have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend ot 
twenty-two and one-halt cents 
(221%4¢) per share, and an extra 
dividend of two and one-halt 
cents (214¢) per share, on the 
COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, both payable 
October 16, 1950 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 30, 1950. 

H. C. MOORE, JR.. Treasurer 
September 28, 1950. 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 85 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid October 28, 1950, to 
stockholders of record October 10, 
1950, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 
Ottumwa, lowa 





George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 












DIVIDEND NOTICE 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


c OM PAN Y 


Common Dividend Increase 


An increase in the quarterly dividend 
rate on American-Marietta Common 
Stock from 30c to 40c per share was 
approved by the Directors at a meeting 
held September 5, 1950. 


The following quarterly dividends were 
also declared: 


28th Consecutive Common Dividend 

A dividend of 40c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable November 1, 
1950 to Stockholders of record October 
20, 1950. 


28th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on the 
Preferred Stock, payable November 1, 
1950 to Stockholders of record October 
20, 1950. 























Grover M. HERMANN 
President 


PAINTS + VARNISHES + LACQUERS + CHEMICALS 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on No- 
vember 1, 1950, to stockholders 
of record on October 11, 1950. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
September 28, 1950. 


Treasure: 




















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Extra Dividend 
on Common Stock 








An extra dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable November 15, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 25, 
1950. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
September 28, 1950. 























ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Street News 





Negotiator of $100 million Labrador ore loan a veteran of 


Canadian finance—City Bank does good public relations job 


HE man chosen to negotiate a 
$100 million mortgage loan for 
the Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
the medium through which six 
American steel companies plan to de- 
velop some of the rich ore deposits 
in Labrador, is Joseph P. Ripley. He 
is no newcomer in Canadian finan- 
cing. Formulation of a plan for reor- 
ganizing Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company in the early 1930s was one 
of his accomplishments. 
Joe Ripley was a vice-president of 
the old National City Company, and 


an expert in public utility financing, ¢ 


when Hugh B. Baker was its presi- 
dent. When the Banking Act marked 
that company for liquidation, , Ripley 
went in as head of Brown Harriman 
& Company, which, a few years later, 
became Harriman Ripley & Company. 


Development of the Labrador 
iron ore field was scheduled as a long 
pull proposition up to a few weeks 
ago. Now, according to well in- 
formed sources in the Street, the time 
element has been shortened. Bring- 
ing this source of iron into produc- 
tion has been lifted to an important 
position in the over-all defense pro- 
gram for North America. Six inde- 
pendent steel companies are backing 
the Labrador project, while U. S. 
Steel is banking on its Venezuela find 
to supplement the Messabi Range in 
Minnesota for a while and, eventu- 
ally, to take its place. 


The Hugh B. Baker mentioned 
as head of National City Company 
in the late 1920s is one of the 
committee chosen to look around 
for a new president of the New York 
Stock Exchange to succeed Emil 
Schram. He-is one of the National 
City Company men who, with others, 
formed the Exchange firm of Baker, 
Winans & Harden, the Winans being 
the City Company’s Chicago branch 
head. That was in 1930. The firm 
is now Baker, Weeks & Harden. 


A smart job of public relations 
was done by the National City Bank 
im connection with the New York 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association. The Revenue Act of 
1950, passed by Congress late on 
Saturday, was available in book form 
(128 pages) as the convention opened 
the following Monday morning. 
Much of the original text had to be 
changed in type over the week-end 
after the Senate-House conference 
had done its job of modification. The 
National City’s thus became the first 
complete text available to bankers 
and tax experts. 


The hottest telephone switch- 
boards anywhere in the financial com- 
munity during the late summer and 
the first two weeks of autumn have 
been those in houses specializing in 
Canadian securities. Hurry calls for 
additional trunk lines went to the 
Telephone people. The congestion 
was so great that security houses 
normally dabbling in Canadians in a 
small way, but suddenly confronted 
by a deluge of orders, had to pass up 
2 considerable amount of business. 


With the flight of the American 
dollar heading for Canada, eventually 
giving the Dominion a $134 billion 
reserve of gold and dollars, the official 
rate of exchange fixed in September 
1949 when Britain devalued the 
pound became untenable. The Cana- 
dian finance authorities solved the 
problem in a smart way. Everyone 
gives them credit for that. If a new 
pegged rate of exchange had been 
established, whether parity or a five 
per cent discount, speculators who 
had been playing for a definite re- 
valuation upward would have been 
tempted to take their profits. In the 
case of Canadian internal securities 
registered with Exchange Control, 
conversion of resale proceeds is done 
in the free market for funds. So a 


concerted rush to take profits would 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Shares. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


510,470 Shares 


Consumers Power Company 


Common Stock 


(without par value) 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Consumers Power Company is mailing to its stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 3, 1950 Warrants evidencing the right to subscribe at $28.00 a share 
for 510,470 shares of Common Stock of the Company as set forth in the Prospectus dated 
October 3, 1950. The Warrants expire at 3 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, October 19, 1950. 


The undersigned has entered into an agreement with the Company whereby the under- 

signed will organize the activities of securities dealers in obtaining subscriptions for the 

shares of Common Stock. Such Soliciting Dealers may, under certain conditions, offer 
and sell shares of Common Stock as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in States in which the undersigned is 
legally authorized to act as a dealer in securities and in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CoO. 


























not have affected an official exchange 
rate. Other types of speculation in 
Canadian funds might have made de- 
fense of a new fixed exchange rate 
quite expensive. Foreign exchange 
experts feel that it is still too early 
to appraise Canada’s latest decision. 


It came as quite a disappoint- 
ment to General John Franklin, head 
of United States Lines, when the 
Government ordered that work on 
the new and yet-unnamed superliner 
proceed from now on with the idea 
that she will be launched as a trans- 
port. U. S. Lines had a similar ex- 
perience with the S. S. America. The 
difference was that the America made 
one or two cruises before becoming 
the transport West Point. 


Tax-Saving Investments 





Concluded from page 4 

by buying new properties with funds, 
some of which actually are profits. 
These reinvested profits have not 
OCTOBER 11, 1950 


been subject to tax, as would be the 
reinvested income of a manufacturing 
corporation, a situation which per- 
mits an extractive company to grow 
more easily than many other corpora- 
tions whose tax burden is heavier. 
Obviously the preferential tax treat- 
ment of businesses in this classifica- 
tion is beneficial to investors who 
have placed their funds in such media. 

Municipals and other tax-exempt 
bonds are too “rich” as investments 
for the individual in the moderate in- 
come brackets. Benefits received do 
not compensate for the sacrifice in 
yield. Life insurance annuities and 
shares of corporations which pay 
regular stock dividends have a place 
in the portfolios of the smaller in- 
vestor, as may some of the stocks of 
corporations in liquidation. Invest- 
ment trust shares also may qualify as 
holdings if such stocks are suitable 
for the investor’s needs. Investment 
in extractive companies should be en- 
tirely dependent upon the over-all 
goal of the investor and the quality 
of the specific equity under consider- 
ation. 


In all cases, the buyer should 
weigh the advantages of the tax-free, 
partially tax-free or preferential tax 
treatment status against the cost of 
the privilege; while equities enjoying 
this position possess added attraction, 
purchases are warranted only if ac- 
quisition would be of over-all benefit 
tc the buyer. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


October 13: A. S. Beck Shoe; Hancock 
Oil of California; Kysor Heater. 


October 16: Alloy Cast Steel; Chas. E. 
Hires Co.; North American Oil Consoli- 
dated; Oswego Falls; Stamford (Conn.) 
Water; Tide Water Power. 

October 17: Automotive Gear Works; 
A. M. Castle & Co.; Gabriel Steel; Hale 
Bros. Stores; National By-Products; 
Rheem Mfg.; Sun Oil; S. S. White Dental 
Mfg. 

October 18: American Stores; Belding 
Heminway; Colorado Central Power; 
Dravo Corp.; Federal Mogul; General 
Foods; Life Savers; Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco; St. Regis Paper. 
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Lvery Owner of Securities 
CAN PROFITABLY USE FINANCIAL WORLD 


HERE ARE FIVE EASY WAYS: 





of your stocks by following the changing statistics on individ- 
(1) STUDY CURRENT ual companies in FINANCIAL WoRLD every week and in our 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS monthly supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” FINANCIAL 
Wokr_p brings you every week an alphabetical table of latest 
Earnings Reports and of “Dividends Declared,” also when and to whom payable. Per-share earn- 
ings for the year, or shorter term, are compared with preceding year or interim period. These 
figures are summarized monthly in “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” ' 














of the companies you are interested in by referring regularly 
(2) WATCH RATINGS to “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 64-page pocket stock guide, 
AND PROGRESS which is mailed to reach all FrNANCIAL WorLD subscribers 
around the first of each month. Here you get a monthly 
DicEst OF CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS AND VITAL BALANCE SHEET FicuREs covering 1,900 
common and preferred stocks—all listed on New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb 














Exchange. “ 
—such as history, financial set-up, financial position, record 
(3) LEARN BACKGROUND of performance, long-term prospects and other essential data 
AND VITAL FACTS needed to help evaluate the stocks you hold, and those you 
may purchase, by frequent use of our NEw handy-size 288- 











page completely indexed $4.50 Stock FacrocraPH Book (36th Revised Edition), included Free with 
each yearly FINANCIAL WorLD subscription at $20.00, or for only $1.00 AppEp to a six months’ 
subscription at $10.00, making $11.00 for both. This invaluable investor’s reference manual, now 
published annually, would be cheap at $10.00 a copy. Its value is greatly enhanced when used in 
conjunction with later Factographs and other current data published weekly in FINANCIAL Wor Lp, 
and with latest reports condensed each month in our pocket stock guide—“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 








of Yearly Price Ranges, Yearly Earnings per Share and 
(4) IT PAYS TO KNOW Yearly Dividends Paid (with earnings and dividends ad- 
PAST RECORDS justed to give effect to all stock splits during period covered), 
and CoMPARE with CURRENT PERFORMANCE OF YOUR STOCKS. 








Review what happened to Your Stocks year by year during the war years, 1939 through 1945. See 
FINANCIAL WorLD’s two Stock REcorps: TABULATION of New York Stock Exchange Stocks ($1.50) ; 
and TABULATION of New York Curb Exchange Stocks ($1.25). Each shows Yearly per-share Earn- 
ings, Dividends and Price Range for EAcH War YEAR by every N.Y.S.E. or N. Y. Curb stock. 





by mail (per rules) as often as four times a month for our 
(5) CONSULT OUR expert advice about any listed stock or bond you own 
PERSONAL ADVISORY STAFF (whether to hold or sell), or any security you think of buying. 
Time and time again this service alone can be worth far 
more than the price of a year’s subscription. 











CECEEECEECURECGEECSEGCRESCORECHESCGCRCCRECUCQCCRQCUSCUCSEGRSCURCCURSQUREQUHQGREQGUECOUEGQUECQUECGORCGCRCRECGRERGURGGHE.CURCRUUCCURCGERCCUCCRESCRECURESOUROCROGRORUERES 


FINANCIAL W . . 
L whe 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Oct. 11) SPECIAL OFFERS 
For enclosed $20 check (or Money Order) please enter my order for : . 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Avec one ‘aie. including C) Seok Deve ae ie te ae 
1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. tg agen Pace agg gan 


for $10; ADD only $1 for new 


(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . [] Check here if RENEWAL. sook-604 Sar OE TOGRAPH 


[ Check here (add $1.25) for $2.50 
Bond Guide on 4,000 bonds. 


SS ee ere ee ee ee Re ee. a ee ee C Check here (add 50 cents) for 
a “Basic Principles of Investment 
eS AOS BP) Sad UNE nT ey OO, ccc SR ch eel eee Success." Price alone $1.00. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


12 Months to August 31 


Calif. Oregon Pwr....... $2.18 $2.13 
Calif. Water Serv........ 2.74 2.66 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt......... 6.22 5.67 
East. Gas & Fuel Asso... 0.11 2.16 
Gulf Public Serv......... 1.37 1.35 
Sermmen Eiee. 32's). 1.27 1.06 
Utah Pwr. & Lt.cie. ous 2.07 1.66 

9 Months to August 31 
Mueller Brass ....,..... 3.42 D0.83 
Robbins Mills ........... 4.81 2.54 
Wayne Pump ........... 0.44 0.20 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 1.03 1.86 


; 8 Months to August 31 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 2.59 1.99 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 14.71 10.40 


Atlantic Coast Line...... 9.52 5.97 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 8.66 8.67 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. (Balt.) 1.37. 1.00 
Illinois Central ......... 8.15 6.04 
Intl. Rys. Cent: Amer..... 1.40 0.67 
Louisville & Nashville.... 5.04 2.69 
Maine Central .......... 4.77 5.54 
N.Y. Ceettetis eins. isias 0.80 0.53 
Norfolk & Western...... 2.65 . 2.60 
Northwest Airlines ...... D2.52 - 
Pennsylvania R.R. ...... 1.27 0.26 
Portland Gen. Elec....... 1.85 E23 
|” Lk eee 2.63 1.36 
Sommer Ry ow iscsi 6.77 2.99 
Texas @& Pacitie :..ccc ess. 8.93 6.41 
Union Pacific ........... 7.38 4.47 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.24 1. 
Virginian Ry. ........... 2.25 1.72 
Western Maryland ...... 4.15 4.13 

6 Months to August 31 
Beatrice Foods ......... 1.64 2.05 
Eversharp; fie. 2.0.2.5... 1.14 0.93 

3 Months to August 31 
Gamewell CeO. 2.304505. 0.64 0.64 


Nat’! Mallinson Fabrics.. 0.53 0.31 
6 Months to August 26 


Grand “Union .. 62 6660.4 1.85 1.72 
12 Months to July 31 

Anderson, Clayton ...... 9.93 7.62 
Beau Brummell Ties .... 0.61 0.46 
oo ee eee 1.18 1.40 
Eureka-Williams ........ 0.50 D1.48 
Hayes Industries :....... Za 1.61 
United Elec. Coal........ 2.01 4.61 
Waukesha Motor ........ 1.05 1.70 
9 Months to July 31 

Continental Motors ...... 0.76 0.52 
LD ae ak 2: See ee 10.07 8.82 
6 Months to July 31 

Dejay Stores ............ 0.41 0.37 
Gimbel. Bros... ........5..<3.- 0.65 0.62 
Grant CW. -F2)- C0... 0x5. 0.59 1.02 
Krueger Brewing ....... 0.53 1.68 
Nat’l Dept. Stores........ 0.32 0.16 
yo, 8 ee 0.64 sais 
ti Gy ee D0.08 D0.60 
39 Weeks to July 29 

Universal Pictures ...... 0.82 D1.03 
12 Months to June 30 

Columbia Pictures ....... - 2.58 1.08 
Franklin Stores ......... 1.55 2.04 
Mid-West Refineries..... D0.35 0.14 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 2.52 2.67 
Warren Petroleum ...... 2.63 4.10 
9 Months to June 30 

Nat’l Pressure Cooker.... 1.41 1.08 


6 Months to June 30 
Hollinger Cons. Gold.... *0.29 *0.17 


*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 





State and Municipal Securities. . . 
Other Securities . . . © «© «© « 
Mortgages . - «© «© © «© © «© «@ 
DE as en 0t40 @ ceele sie 8 « 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Banking Houses . . . +. + s+ + 
Oeher Assets «© «© @ © © © @ « 


LIABILITIES 





Deposits. . »- »- + © «© «© « «= 
Dividend Payable November 1, 1950 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . 2. « 
Acceptances Outstanding . .. - 

Less: In Portfolio . + «© «© « «© « 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares— 
$15 Par) 


Surplus . . . 189,000,000.00 


Undivided 


Profits . . + 51,750,814.04 





$1,302,922,651.36 
1,492,793,271.86 
178,285,802.00 
196,809,183.17 
38,121,660.03 
1,587,141,192.98 
10,032,348.95 
26,037,521.16 
28,915,076.94 
3,357,299.09 





$4,864,416,007.54 








$4,448,165,040.52 
2,960,000.00 
16,740,369.20 
16,710,006.57 
32,586,003.78 
4,496,226.57 


351,750,814.04 





$4,864,416,007.54 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$335,954,818.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Inflation Factor 





Concluded from page 3 


each individual commodity. The cur- 
rent shortage of cotton is an excellent 
example of this. 

Acreage restrictions have not been 
effective; when farmers plant fewer 
acres they increase the yield per acre 
by closer planting, use of more fertil- 
izer and insecticides and more inten- 
sive cultivation. The acreage planted 
to potatoes this year is the smallest 
since 1876, but the crop is expected 
to be 18 million bushels larger than 
the 1949 crop—which was so large 
that the CCC had to buy up over 70 
million bushels. This created a na- 
tional scandal, since much of the sur- 
plus had to be destroyed or sold for 
animal feed or export at one cent per 


— 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regular 
meeting on Oct. 4, 1950, declared 
dividends of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) per share on the 
five percent (5%) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the common 
stock, both payable on Nov. 1, 
1950, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Oct. 16, 
1950. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 























GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors ff 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the fourth 
quarter of 1950 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable De- 
cember 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business November 15, 1950. 
$1.00 per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable De- 
cember 15, 1950 to stockhold- §j 
ers of record at the close of ff 
business November 15, 1950. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, October 2, 1950 
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bushel, against an average cost to the 
CCC of $1.83 a bushel. While this 
was going on, consumers were paying 
such high prices for potatoes—thanks 
to CCC support operations—that it 
became profitable to import them 
from Canada despite the tariff of 75 
cents per hundred pounds. 

The spectacle of consumers strug- 
gling to obtain potatoes at a reason- 
able price while the CCC struggles 
to get rid of its surplus at any price 
suggests an obvious solution—let this 
agency sell its surplus to the public 
at a price fair to both producer and 
consumer. But this is strictly for- 
bidden ; the Agricultural Act of 1949 
requires such sales to be made at a 
price equal to 105 per cent of the cur- 
rent support price plus carrying 
charges. 


Loss Reports Incomplete 


Over the past four fiscal years, 
losses reported by the CCC on its 
price support operations have been 
successively $72 million, $125 million, 
$254 million and $249 million. How- 
ever, these figures are far from com- 
plete as a measure of total cost to the 
taxpayer, even as such and disre- 
garding his status as a consumer. In 
addition to its own funds, CCC re- 
ceives substantial amounts from other 
agencies which appear in the accounts 
as outlays by the latter. Thirty per 
cent of the customs receipts is set 
aside for support of perishable com- 
modities; the school lunch program 
buys large amounts of surplus com- 
modities from the CCC, and so do the 
Army (for occupied areas) and the 
ECA. In 1949, for instance, the CCC 
reported a small profit on corn—but 
only because it sold $30 million worth 
to the Army and $91 million worth 
to the ECA. 

The advent of a war or semi-war 
economy may enable the CCC to get 
rid of its surplus holdings without 
serious loss, as was the case during 
World War II. Otherwise further 
large losses are jg store, for the agen- 
cy’s June 30 investment in price sup- 
port program loans and inventories 
has risen from $294 million in 1948 
to $2,372 million in 1949 and $3,538 
million in 1950. World War II bailed 
the CCC out of a situation which 
would shortly have grown hopeless ; 
World War III or its possible pre- 
lude may do the same. But unless we 


are to go to war every few years, 
continuance of farm price support in 
its present form will eventually in- 
volve losses running well into the 
billions. 

Nor will such losses represent, by 
any means, the heaviest cost of the 
program. The chief sufferer is the 
consumer, who paid $240 per capita 
in the second quarter of 1950 for the 
same items and quantities of food he 
could get for $112 in 1939. Food 
is the largest single component in the 
cost of living, and has advanced in 
price more than any other component. 
Higher food costs exercise an indi- 
rect as well as a direct inflationary ef- 
fect, for they impel organized labor 
to demand wage increases which raise 


‘costs and prices for non-farm goods. 


This in turn automatically raises par- 
ity prices, leading to still higher food 
prices; the spiral never stops. Nor 
can it be stopped without, among 
other things, a complete overhauling 
of the Government’s farm policy. 


Cash-Rich Stocks 





Continued from page 6 


tively small dividend payments as 
compared with earnings. 

In the years 1946-1949, Montgom- 
ery Ward earned $32.56 per share but 
paid out only $11 per share to stock- 
holders. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
reported earnings of $27.93 in the 
same four-year period after setting 
aside $4.33 for a reserve for excessive 
building costs. Despite the fact that 
as of December 31, 1949, cash after 
payment of all long term debt and 
current liabilities would have amount- 
ed to more than $14 per share, 
Youngstown saw fit to distribute only 
$9.50 to its share owners for the 
years 1946-1949. 

Several members of the group pos- 
sess inordinately large current ratios. 
Colt with a ratio of 10.8-to-1 leads 
the list; Cincinnati Milling, Crane, 
Pullman and Schenley all have ratios 
of better than 7.0-to-1. 

While: some justification can be 
found for the showings of most of the 
units listed in the tabulation, they are 
open to criticism on the premise that 
the unbalanced positions which are 
shown indicate inefficient usage of 
funds available. Corporate policy 
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should not dictate the withholding of 
earnings from stockholders when 
these funds are not employed for pro- 
ductive purposes. 


Paper Industry 





Concluded from page 7 


A continuing strong demand for 
newsprint has served producers well. 
Advertising linage in U. S. newspa- 
pers has increased 115 per cent since 
1945 and for the first six months of 
this year was 5.2 per cent higher than 
in the same 1949 period. Increased 
newspaper circulations (up 14.8 per 
cent for U. S. dailies and .22.4 per 
cent for U. S. weeklies from 1944 to 
1949) plus the advertising increases 
is indicative of further growth pros- 
pects in the newsprint field. Two 
major producers of newsprint, Crown 
Zellerbach and International Paper, 
have already lifted earnings well 
above year-ago levels during their re- 
spective fiscal periods this year. The 
newsprint situation has also helped 
Mead and St. Regis, while Great 
Northern is expected to improve with 
full-year earnings close to last year’s 
record level. 

One of the chief sources of indus- 
try difficulties prior to World War 
II was over-capacity, but most com- 
panies have been expanding conserva- 
tively since the war and a major part 
of the new manufacturing facilities is 
being devoted to the new and grow- 
ing paper and pulp products. Finan- 
cial positions have been greatly im- 
proved, International Paper consti- 
tuting an outstanding example, and 
the industry is in a much better posi- 
tion than prewar to cope with ad- 
verse business conditions. Several 
better quality stocks are to be found 
among the group, with only Robert 
Gair, Marathon Corporation and St. 
Regis Paper accorded definitely 
speculative ratings. 


Dividend Changes 


Affiliated Gas Equipment: Quarterly 
of 20 cents on the common payable 
November 1 to stock of record October 
16. The company paid 15 cents in pre- 
vious quarters. 

Anderson, Clayton: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 75 cents, both payable 
October 20 to stockholders of record 
October 13. Company paid a like extra 
in July. 


OCTOBER 11, 1950 

















MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. 
COURTS & CO. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


October 4, 1950. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 
The Southern Company 


Common Stock 


Par Value $5 per Share 
Price $11.25 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY COMPANY 


W. C. LANGLEY & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
LAURENCE M. MARKS & CO. 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 




















A.T.F.: Extra of 25 cents and quar- 
terly of 25 cents, both payable Novem- 
ber 15 to holders of record October -25. 
This is the first cash extra since the 
company began paying dividends in 
1943. 

C.1.T. Financial: Extra of $1 payable 
November 15 te stock of record October 
25. The regular quarterly dividend of $1 
declared on August 24 will be paid on 
October 1. 

Container Corp.: Quarterly of $1 and 
extra of $1, both payable November 20 
to stockholders of record November 6. 
Company paid 75 cents in previous quar- 
ters. A similar extra was paid in Decem- 
ber last year. Directors also proposed a 
two-for-one split of the common. 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machines: Quar- 
terly of 25 cents and extra of 35 cents, 
both payable November 1 to stock of 
record October 20. Company paid a 
dividend of 15 cents plus 10 cents extra 
in the previous quarters. 

Lee Rubber & Tire: Extra of $2.50 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
October 30 to stock of record October 
16. This brings the total for the fiscal 
year ending October 31 to $5, as 50 
cents additional was paid in May. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines: Extra of 
$1.00%4 payable January 2 to holders of 
record November 1 and quarterly of 
50% cents payable December 1 to stock 
of record November 1. A like extra of 
$1.00%4 was paid in January, 1950. 

National Cash Register: Extra of 50 
cents payable December 20 to stock of 
record December 5. 


Parke, Davis: Quarterly of 45 cents 
plus extra of 15 cents, both payable 
October 31 to holders of record Octo- 
ber 6. 

Pfaudler: 25 per cent in stock pay- 
able November 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord October 18, subject to approval by 
stockholders of an increase in common 
stock capitalization at the annual meet- 
ing October 27. 

Seaboard Oil: Quarterly of 40 cents 
and extra of $1, both payable December 
15 to stock of record December 1. Last 
year company disbursed extra of 40 
cents in December. 

Sharon Steel: 75 cents on increased 
common payable December 30 to stock 
of record December 15. The current 
declaration is equal to $1.12% on the 
old shares which received 75 cents quar- 
terly. 

Tung-Sol Lamp Works: $1.25 on the 
common payable November 1 to stock- 
holders of record October 17. Previous 
payments this year were 50 cents in Au- 
gust and 25 cents in February. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals: 40 cents 
payable November 1 to stock of record 
October 14. Company paid 25 cents on 
August 1, the first disbursement since 
November 1948. 

Wheeling Steel: 25 per cent in stock 
payable October 25 to stockholders of 
record October 10. 

Zenith Radio: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable Oc- 
tober 31 to stock of record October 12. 
Previous declaration was 50 cents per 
share paid July 31, 1950. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








El Paso Natural Gas Company 





General Time Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Offices: Bassett Tower, El Paso, Texas and 
100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders: 4.10%, 4.25% and $4.25  preferreds 
ei 1950), 383, 24 and 18, respectively; common (March 1, 
1 , ? . 


Capitalization: 


Ri Pee. 10 ks eu bins wk, bees eo peRear anew nes $168,051,000 shs 
*Preferred stock 4.10% cum. ($100 par)................408- 75,000 shs 
T§Preferred stock 4.25% ($100 par)..........-....+-+eeeee- 25,000 shs 
— stock $4.25 cum. conv. 2nd (no par) incl. 1950 

SSP EDADSNASEORE LS SNERSSS NESTE DEANE SOONES ORM EES 123,106 shs 
‘nals PR EBS BONN soos oc ic akawcasacansacasees case 





*Callable for sinking fund at Re beginning June 1, 1954; — 
otherwise at $112 through June 1, 1951, less $1 every five years to $10 
after June 1, 1961. +Callable for sinking fund at $100; =: at 
$105. {Callable for sinking fund at $100, first series, and $102, 1950 
series; callable otherwise at $105 and $108, respectively. §4.25% To, stock 
and original series of $4.25 stock sold privately. 


Business: Purchases natural gas in Texas and New Mexico 
and sells it to utilities and industrial customers, principally 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico. New 1,200-mile 
pipe line to Arizona-California border serves southern Califor- 
nia users. 

Management: Noted for its aggressive sales policy. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$8.3 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and special deposits, $2.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $11.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings should improve with increased de- 
liveries through new California facilities, scheduled to reach 
present contract maximums over next several years. Com- 
pany has applied for rate increases because of higher gas 
costs and maintenance expense and rise in debt service 
charges resulting from construction financing. 

Comment: Common stock is one of the better-rated issues 
in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. ee 16 = $1.19 $1.19 = $1.21) $1.71 = $2.85 $1.92 $1.76 

0.90 


Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.20 
High .cccccceses.cs 10% 115% 16% 20% 19% 25% 29 285% 
LUO ss owe'eis:csenwewws 73% 9% 11% 14% 155% 18% 22 21% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1949. 


*Twelve months to June 30 vs. $2.36 
in same 1948-49 period. 





Miami Copper Company 





incorporated: 1907, Delaware. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number of stockholders: Over 


9,000. 

Capitalization: 

Pe Se eet eae et eee Tre reer ey TT None 
eee Se NED: os Co asthacunnusbsnnduoeasbaadebeasnee 743,716 shs 


Business: One of the higher-cost copper producers, with 
properties in Arizona comprising 274 acres of mineral lands 


and 2,000 acres held for water rights. Estimated reserves © 


(January 1, 1950), 37.6 million tons of sulphide ore averag- 
ing about 0.75% copper. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $12.8 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $9.2 million. Book value of stock, $29.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1930; 1937; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Because of high cost of production, profitable 
operations are possible only during periods of high copper 
prices. Declining ore reserves and average copper content 
cloud longer term outlook. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


+Earned per share... $1.50 $1.44 $2.04 $3.69 $483 $3.05 $3.06 §$0.23 
tEarned per share.. 1.02 0.96 1.37 2.95 4.36 3.05 3.06  §0.23 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 21.75 1.75 175 1.25 
oe TRS 9% 8% 14% 18% 18% 19% 14% 16% 
Ger saidacentcekas 5% 6 7% 10% 12% £13 8% 18 





*Earnings are before unreported depletion, except on Castle Dome property. 
contingency reserves. tAfter gontingency reserves. 
in same 1949 period. 
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§Six months to June 30. vs. $2.38 











Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to acquire two companies, established in 
1813 and 1888; name changed from General Time Instrument Corp. in 
1949. Office: 109 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 19, 1949): 
Preferred, 171; common, 1,579. 


Capitalization: 


RE RT ES oi so). c 5 wid ka bo is ep o's Sob a a pte Wea nee TOMS aneeeee 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)..............e0e.eeee 38, aa 2 
CO BE Fe ND no 6 nie o 0 6h ben dd bebets sé capepies<eesepes 402,607 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $103, otherwise at $105 through 1950, 
less $0.50 each year to $103 after 1953. 


Business: Manufactures a wide range of clocks, lower 
priced watches, bank lock clocks, parking meters, small 
synchronous motors and other timing and time-recording 
devices. Trade names include Big Ben, Baby Ben, Seth 
Thomas and Westclox clocks, Pocket Ben and La Salle 
watches, Stromberg time recorders and Haydon timing, de- 
frost and temperature controls, motors, etc. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $12.8 million; ratio, 6.8-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $6.1 
million. Book value of common stock, $43.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance; on common, 1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Growth of population and the increase in new 
housing indicate a good market for company’s household 
lines; timing devices for numerous industrial applications 
have long term growth prospects. 

Comment: Preferred is a good grade income producer; 
common is a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$2.69 *$2.66 *$2.69 $3.23 $5.58 $9.32 $6.31 7$4.15 


Dividends paid .... 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.55 $2.00 41.60 $3.30 

Meh: cen .Fc eh Pesk 233% 31% 38% 46% 30 30% 27% 35% 

LR, she ote uactieeeds 15% 19 27% 24% 19% 215% 18% 22 
*Revised for renegotiation. {Twenty-four weeks to June 17 vs. $2.63 in same 


1 
1949 period. tPaid 10% stock dividends in January 1949 and 1950. 





The United States Playing Card Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Ohio, as successor to a company originally established 
in 1894. Offices: Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, and 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders: Not reported. 

oe x neva 
Eee RE ee ee OPS aE i oe Non 
Capital stock ($id OE) 65 ion wg bled dd Fo bucehs ah db Shae ee 386,603 ohe 


Business: The largest manufacturer of playing cards in 
the world. Best known trade names are Tally Ho, Bee, 
Bicycle, Congress, Blue Ribbon and Aristocrat. Products 
include all varieties of cards, as well as various card games, 
etc. Principal plant is at Norwood, (Cincinnati), Ohio; 
Canadian subsidiary’s plant is in Windsor, Ontario. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $10.7 million; ratio 4.7-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; 
U. S. and Canadian Gov’ts, $7.0 million. Book value of stock, 
$31.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1896 to date. 

Outlook: A specialty situation, sales and earnings will 
continue to be governed largely by fluctuations in con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

Comment: Stock is an above-average businessman’s com- 
mitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $3.20 $2.85 $2.68 $7.14 $4.65 $6.10 $5.76 *$3.77 
Dividends paid ..... 2.50 3.00 3.00 6.00 3.50 4.50 5.50 5.00 
High cc sccccccccces 42 48 67 84 73 58 72 17 

TOW cccccccccccccee 29% 405% 46 59 6% 49 52% 65% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $2.97 in same 1949 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Compary 
Adams-Millis .......... 50c 
Affiliated Gas Equip... ..20c 
Amer. Distilling ...... Q50c 


Am. Forging & Socket .12%c 
Am. Home Products.M10c 


Am. Natural Gas....... 30c 
i. 8 Ser Q37%c 


American News . 
Am. Smelting & Ref. 


oe ore ry Q$1.75 
Amer. Viscose ....... Q75c 
os. eS Sapere Q$1.25 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.50c 


Anderson, Clayton .. a 
Boek ce iin eae E50c 
Appalachian El. Pr. 
414% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 
Do 4.50% pf. ...Q$1.12% 
Argus Corp., i... .*Q15c 
+: AS Spey QO25c 
Bb cue weransies 2d E25c 
Atlantic City Electric 
4.35% pf. ....... Q$1.0834 
ik, Serer O$1 
Do 4% 2nd pf....... 961 
Austin, Nichols ........ 
Avco Mfg. $2.25 pf.. Oseye 
Baldwin Loco. ....... Q15c 


Bendix Home Appl...... 25¢ 


Berland Shoe ........ Q50c 
Brockway Motor ....... 50c 
Brooklyn Union Gas 

Fae, weve ars Q50c 
BOE Te cccesdine dameds 20c 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 
Bush Terminal ........ 10c 


Byers (A. M.) 7% pi.Q$1.75 
Cent. Kansas Pr. 
eee Q$1.19 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr...Q45c 
Cent. Ohio St’l Prod... .25c 
Chase Nat’! Bank..... Q40c 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.Q25c 


Bigpit. ealtous. 30s. E25c 
ea Oe ee 45c 
C. I. T. Financial...... E$1 
Clarostat Mfg. .:....¢... 8c 
Cons. Natural Gas...... S$1 


Container Corp. 4% pf..Q$1 


Corn Prod. 7% pf... .Q$1.75 
Crown Cork & Seal, 

BM. chink cn oe cool 50c 
Dayton Rubber ........ 15c 
Detroit Gasket ......... 25c 
he | ho 25c 
Dodge Mfg. .......... Q20c 

rae es bao cletg E20c 
Dominion Bridge ....*Q40c 
Edgewater Steel ..... M15c 
Ekco Products ....... 30c 

Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Elastic Stop Nut....... 15¢ 
Empire Millwork ...... 15c 


Federated Dept. Strs.Q62%c 
Do 4%4% pif... ..Q$1.06%4 

Foote Bros. G. & Mach..25c 
TOO catsesGauee aren’ E35c 
Do $0.60 pf......... Q15c 


Fort Pitt Brewing....Q15c 
TE anneeeo gees eee E20c 
Gabriel Co. 5% pf....Q12"%ec 


Pay- 
able 
1l- 1 
1l- 1 
10-27 
11- 1 
ll- 1 
1l1- 1 
11- 1 
11-15 


10-31 
1l- 1 
11- 1 
10-24 
10-20 
10-20 


11- 1 
11- 1 
12- 1 
11-15 
11-15 


11- 1 
ll1- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
10-16 
10-31 
10-27 


11- 1 
10-19 
10-26 
1l- 6 
11- 1 


10-15 
10-15 
10-16 
"1 
1-15 
12- 4 
11-15 
11-15 
10-16 
11-15 
12- 1 
10-16 


11-15 
10-25 
10-25 
10-20 
11-15 
11-15 
11-24 
10-25 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
10-31 
10-31 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-19 
10-19 
11-1 


Hidrs. 
of 

Record 
10-13 
10-16 
10-17 
10-18 
10-13 
10-16 
10-16 
1l- 3 


10- 6 
10-16 
10-16 
10-13 
10-13 
10-13 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10-31 
10-25 
10-25 


10- 5 
10- 5 
10- 5 
10-20 
10-16 
10-10 
10- 9 
10-21 
10-18 


10- 9 
10- 9 
10-16 
10-20 
10-12 


9-29 
9-30 
10- 4 
10-16 
12- 6 
10-16 
10-16 
10-25 
10- 9 
10-16 
11-20 
10- 5 


10-16 
10-10 
10-10 
10-10 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
10-14 
10-16 
10-16 
10-16 
10-16 
10-11 
10.11 
10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
10- 9 
10- 9 
10-16 











Company 
General Foods ....... 60c 
Gen. Public Util....... Q30c 
General Shoe ...... Q62%c 

Do $3.50 pf....... QO87'%4c 
Gen. Steel Wares... .*Q25c 

Nh ern e's E25c 
Gimbel Bros. 

pe Q$1.12% 
Gladding, McBean ....Q50c 
Goodall Rubber ...... Q15c 

TO Do SVU A on cates E15c 
Goodyear Tire & Rub.. Os! 

oS Of eee re be 
Green (H. L.) Co.. oo 
SOE UNG. aca scien s dane 25c 
BEG BO os chidvao oees 25c 
Hartford El. Lt... ..Q6834c 


Hat Corp. 4%4% pf.Q$1.12% 


Hecht Co. 334% pi.. Q93%AC 
Higbie Mfg. ......... 12%c 
Hilton Hotels ........ Q30c 
Co SS rer Q50c 
pe eee Q25c 
Do 5% pf......... Q37V%c 
Titinois Bricie...)....... 15c 
SE re Ae E10c 
Interchemical Corp. ... .40c 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Jacobs eB. 2x) 
. ae Q62%c 
Kobacker Stores ..... Q20c 
Do $1.37% pf.....Q3436@c 


Kress (S. H.) & Co...Q50c 

Kroger Co. : 
7% 2nd pf......... Q$1.75 

ae Bryant 444% pf.Q56%4c 


Lee Rubber & Tire... .Q50c 
BN rs hae ache ee $2. 50 
dc | ger eer erere 040c 


Macy (R. H.) & Co. 

4Y4% pi. A..... Q$1. a 
Marshall Field 
Maytag Co. $3 pi.. 
McGraw-Hill Publ...... 50c 
McIntyre Porcupine*Q50%c 

Dei seeooesdi. *E$1.00% 
McLellan Stores ...Q37%c 


Mich. Seamless Tube. ..70c 
Middlesex Products ..Q25c 
SE «= slates ctdu Six. 0 E75c 


Miller (I.) & Sons... t,o 
Montana Power ...... 
Morrell (J.) & Co. Olaze 
Mutual Shares ......... 
Nat’! Cash Register. . E500 
Nat’l Distillers Prod. .Q50c 
Nat’l El. Welding 


PERE = vsensivis> «<2 E10c 
New England Gas & 

DSC vscasasn:> Q22M%c 

TY s cabrpiduas «<0 E22%c 
Northern Ill. Corp...... 20c 
Northwest Engineer- 

iy. eldastwaneds sts 50c 

BMD savecaucmnies<* E50c 


Oklahoma Gas & Elec. .62%c 
Oliver United Filters 


SZC Aiaiise sce Q$1.12% 
COS a $1.25 
Pacific Pub. Ser. 

CE ere Q321%4c 
Pan Am. Pet. & Trans- 

portation 4% pf..... $50c 
Pennsylvania Gas ....Q20c 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
11-15 10-25 
11-15 10-16 
10-31 10-18 
10-31 10-18 
11-15 10-18 
11-15 10-18 


10-25 10-10 
10-20 10-10 
11-15 11-1 
10-16 10-2 
12-15 11-15 
12-15 11-15 
11-1 10-16 
11-21 11- 6 
11-1 10-25 
11-1 10-13 
11-1 10-17 
10-31 10- 9 
1l- 1 10-16 
12-1 11-20 
12-1 11-20 
11-1 10-9 
11-1 10-9 
1l- 1 10-20 
11-1 10-20 
11-1 10-20 
l1- 1 10-20 


10-31 
10-31 
11- 1 
12- 1 


11- 1 
l1- 1 
10-30 
10-30 
12-15 


10-16 
10-17 
10-17 
11-10 


10-16 
10-13 
10-16 
10-16 
11-15 


l1- 1 
10-31 
11- 1 
11- 1 
12- 1 
1- 2 
11- 1 
10-16 
10- 2 
10- 2 
10-14 
10-27 
10-28 
10-31 
12-20 
11- 1 


10-30 
10-16 


10-16 
11- 1 


10- 9 
10-13 
10-16 
10-18 
11- 1 
1l- 1 
10-11 
10- 5 
9-20 
9-20 
10- 4 
10- 7 
10-10 
10-16 
12- 5 
10-11 


10-20 
9-30 
9-30 

10-16 

10-13 

10-13 

10-14 


10-16 
10-20 


10-16 


10-20 
10- 9 


11- 1 
ll1- 1 
10-30 


10-31 
1l- 1 


11- 1 


11- 1 
10-16 














Hldrs 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Phillips-J ones om pf.Q$1.25 11-1 10-20 
Portland Gas Lt. 

SW wetaades asic $1.25 10-15 10- 5 
Pressine eae)... :- Q25ce 10-14 10-2 
Public Sve. (Colo.)..Q35c 11-1 10-13 

Do 44% pi....Q$1.06% 12-1 11-15 

Do 4.20% pf...... Q$1.05 12-1 11-15 
ee ee eee Q50c 12-1 11-15 
Rice-Stix, Inc. ....... Q50c 11-1 10-13 

je ee ee E50c 11-1 10-13 
Safeway Stores 4% pf. 2 10- 1 9-29 
oe Le eee 10-16 10-2 
Scranton Electric Ouse 11- 1 10-10 
Seaboard Oil ........ Q40c 12-15 12-1 

WOE etal ces cess and E$1 12-15 12-1 
Sha Sie. ss... Q75ce 12-30 12-15 
Shattuck Denn Mining.15c 10-20 10- 6 
ge ee 20c 12-6 11-6 
Southwest. Pub. Ser..Q28c 12-1 11-15 
Stand. Chemical, 

Se Veta teens kc a *12U%c 12-1 10-31 
Stone Container ....... 20c 10-24 10-10 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... $1 11-1 10-18 
Toledo Edison ...... 17%c 10-20 10- 6 
Tung Sol Lamp Wks..$1.25 11-1 10-17 

Do $0.80 pf........ Q20c 11-1 10-17 
United Cigar-Whelan 

ae Q87%c 11-1 = 10-13 
U. S. Ind’l Chemical...40c 11-1 10-14 
Van Camp Sea Food..Q30c 11-1 10-16 
ce, eee - 25c 11-30 11-15 
Washington Gas Lt. 

SS arr Q$1.12% 11-10 10-25 

Do $4.25 pf. ....Q$1.06% 11-10 10-25 
Western Pacific R.R...Q75c¢ 11-15 11-1 
Zenith Radio ........ Q50c 10-31 10-12 

WO wad perecateweua E50c 10-31 10-12 

Accumulations 
Concord (N.H.) Gas 

a: i ee 75c 11-15 10-31 
Eastern Mass. St. Ry. 

EG ec wimetocae dds $6.50 11-1 10-16 
Penna. Industries 

Ge Riba ka dats Bede's $1 11-1 10-17 
Towne Securities 

PR $1.05 10-10 10-5 

Stocks 
ee ere 2% 10-27 10-17 
Nat'l Cash Register...10% 12-20 12-5 
|. Ge 25% 11-1 10-18 

*In Canadian funds. BM—Bi-monthly. E—Ex- 
tra. M-—Monthly. QO—Quarterly. S—Semi- 


annually. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
American Bosch Corp.—deb. 3%s. 
MD Mdatatdaticicdamderceeses ae $200,000 Nov. 1 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—ref. & 
imp. mtge. ser. D 3%s, 1996. . 132,000 Nov. 1 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 
a ye Pa 625,000 Nov. 1 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Ilst mtge. 
SE TOO na cce das nicncnenans 1,375,000 Nov. 1 
Irish Free State—ext’! loan bds. 
De BOG vc hdidniivce cntecebisccic Entire Nov. 1 
Narragansett Electric Co.—lst 
— B Se. 1978. .....cc.c0--- 96,000 Nov. 1 
Bedford Gas & Edison 
Tight, Co.—25 yr. notes ser. A 
De ee Cam eanemen sa Aa 50,000 Nov. 1 
Pubile service Elec. & Gas Co.— 
CS rrr rere 1,000,000 Nov. 1 
Union Sietant Co.—lst mtge. 
POOR TTY RTE eee 25.000 Dec. 1 
Wes ~ a Union Tel.—25-yr. bds. 
GARE 60 bbcndkeancaacsscese< Entire Dee. 1 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp.— 
lst mtge. ser. 3s, 1977........ 40,000 Nov. 1 
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DWG Cigar Corporation 





Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Ohio, as the Deisel-Wemmer Gilbert Corp., successor 
to business originally established in 1884; present title adopted in 1946. 
Office: 2180 East Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: 
or Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 


Capitalization: 
RON IN MUN on cna s vine becuase ss nwa Sitheneesesounehsoeae *$1,610,000 
SCRDICR QUO AGG MRED 6 oa sss sean scosewcbus en enecasbnackicsen 381,562 shs 


*Remaining borrowings from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Business: One of the larger independent cigar manufac- 
turers. Principal brands are El Verso, Emersons, Dubonnet, 
San Felice, R. G. Dun and Ben Bey. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $6.4 million; ratio 4.0-to-1; cash $591,173; inven- 
tories $7.0 million. Book value of stock, $15.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-32 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Consumer resistance to higher priced cigars and 
heavy advertising expenditures will probably minimize 
medium term earnings gains. Indicated high level of national 
income is a strong supporting factor to industry volume. 

Comment: Stock has average appeal in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. - 27 $1.23 $1.16 $2.79 $2.97 $2.11 $1.65 wer 
75 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.94 0.56% 2.26% 1.42% 1.25 1.00 
MEME: Sonex es oxeucews 10% 11% 16% 21 19% 15% 12% 11% 
re eer eee 6 8% 11 13% 14 10% 9% 9% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


tIncludes $0.48 proceeds from life insur- 
ance policies. " 


tSix months to June 30 vs. $0.66 in same 1949 period 


Incorporated: 1912, Indiana, as a reorganization of an established com- 
pany; former parent, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., sold to the public 
all then outstanding common shares in 1949. Office: 20-24 N.W. 4th 
Street, Evansville 3, Ind. Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. 
Approximate number of stockholders: Pfd., 2,500; com., 4,800. 


Capitalization: 


Law NOUN) MS Es, cioinkt ia cond cab ges + oeas Cesk eaepesweas $11,500,000 
+Preferred stock, 4.8% cum. ($100 par)................ee005 85,895 shs 
CORIO: BUDO I I noises nv S obese sates nc ped sy veuseuee 685,000 shs 


7Callable at $110. 


Digest: Supplies electricity, natural gas, steam heating 
and water to Evansville and other Indiana communities, 
with a total population of about 179,000. Company purchases 
natural gas requirements. Of 1949 gross income, 76% was 
from electricity, 22% from natural gas. Industrial customers 
account for more than a third of electric revenues. Working 
capital, December 31, 1949, $21,137; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash, $715,- 
525; U. S. Gov’ts, $631,031. Regular preferred dividend pay- 
ments; on common, 1944 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.97 $0.99 $0.98 $1.97 $2.24 $2.40 $2.15 $1.13 








Dividends paid .... None 0.57 0.75 1.33 1.33 1.38 1.50 1.12% 
TRU cece bnesivns wees Listeq N. Y. Stock Exchange—————— 23% 
IMG i itsaxadiavécwers May 8, 1950 19 


*Adjusted for 6-for-4 stock split in 1948. 
same 1949 period. 


+Six months to June 30 vs. $1.10 in 





Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 





The Mead Corporation 





Incorporated: 1930, Ohio, as successor to a business founded in 1846. 
Office: 118 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday 
in cae - gual of stockholders (December 25, 1949): Preferred and 
common, 6,526. 


Capitalization: 


SE RD I oo oo oi cc cee cheba ds dowaee we sehwaniepie $15,972,800 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)...............0sece0e 64,960 shs 
72nd preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($50 par)................ 92,501 shs 
SF eS eer Ter er rr rere eer 717,177 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $103.50 through August 31, 1952, less 
$0.50 each two years to $102 after August 31, 1956; callable otherwise 
at $105 through August 31, 1952, less $1 each two years to $102 after 
August 1, 1956. {Callable for sinking fund at $53.50, beginning 1957; 
callable otherwise at $56 through June 30, 1951, $55 through June 30, 
— $54 thereafter; convertible into two common shares through June 30, 
1956. 


Business: Makes high grade magazine and book papers 
and specialty paper products (70% of output); also corru- 
gated papers and tannic acid. Brands include Mead, Wheel- 
wright and D&O. Leads in chestnut-wood and bark tanning 
extracts. 

Management: Long experienced and efficient. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 26, 
1949, $17.0 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Book value of common 
stock, $44.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common, 1930-31; 1937 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: The business is closely dependent upon demand 
from magazine and book publishers; while operating results 
probably have passed their peak, they should continue above 
pre-World War II levels. 

Comment: Preferred issues represent a businessman’s risk; 
common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. er 89 $0.99 $1.06 $4.22 *$7.33 re 36 ae bas 9 


Dividenls paid ..... 0.60 0.60 0.70 1.15 1.55 2.00 
A 5s ced awsinbiciew 10% 13 25 30% 23% yond 17% 28% 
1 cs aussta thee 6 8 12% 183% 16% 15 12% 14% 


+Twenty-four weeks to June 11 vs. 


*Excludes $1.09 profit from sale of securities. 
$1.58 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1915, New York, as Fox Film Corporation; present ned 
adopted 1935 upon acquisition of Twentieth Century Pictures, Inc. 

444 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in May. Approximate number of stockholders (December 27, 
1949): Preferred, 900; convertible preferred, 7,000; common, 28,500. 


Capitalization: 


CC ee a Oe eer ere eT Te ee eee ee ee $4,750,000 
Subsidiary long term debt.......ccccrcccccccccceccccrcres $22,802,524 
*Prior preferred stock $a 50 cumulative (no par)........... 70,257 shs 
Preferred stock $1.50 cum. conv, (mo par)..............+- 152,929 shs 
CORN : TE I o.oo. 6.6.6 56 sk citdhbsas deers d0c% se eecewe 2,769,161 shs 


 *Callable at $101 per share through July 1, 1951, $100 thereafter. 
{Callable at $35 per share; convertible into 1% shares of common. 


Business: One of the largest factors in the motion picture 
trade. Activities include the production and distribution of 
feature films and shorts, a news gathering service and music 
publishing. Owns National Theatres Corp. (about 600 theatres 
in U. S.), Roxy Theatre; interest in Gaumont-British, Ltd., 
with 264 theatres in England, Australia-Hoyt’s with 168, and 
others. Company is under Federal Court order to segregate 
its producing and exhibiting businesses. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 25, 
1949, $81.5 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $37.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.5 million; inventories, $54.9 million. Book value of 
common stock, $37.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common 1936-39; 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Costs are well controlled. Theatre attendance 
will continue to be unfavorably affected by competition from 
home television, but film rentals are expected to hold up 


reasonably well and earnings should show only moderate 


change over the medium term. 


Comment: Preferred shares are of the businessman’s type 
The common stock is an above-average 


of investment. 
amusement issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. - $5. 37 $6.04 $5. 29 $7.90 $4.82 $4.30 $4.28 $1.59 
4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.50 
"SE. Slaadeteneaeee 24% 2856 45% 63% 38% 2556 25% rt 
TOE Lc beatae 12% 21% 26% 37% 21% 17% 19% 18 


~ “Pwenty-six weeks to July 1 vs. $1.95 in same 1949 period. 
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Southern Company 





Concluded from page 14 


the non-utility Savannah River Elec- 
tric Company, which owns undevel- 
oped power sites. In the four-year 
1945-49 period, gross revenues of 
its subsidiaries increased from $90.7 
million to $125.9 million or by 39 per 
cent, while its electric sales rose from 
6,076 million kw-hrs to 8,372 million, 
or by 38 per cent. 


Increased Capacity 


Between the close of 1944 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, the electric gener- 
ating capacity of the four operating 
subsidiaries has increased 548,500 
kw, or by 44 per cent, as compared 
with a rise in TVA’s capacity of only 
243,300 kw or 10 per cent between 
June 30, 1944, and June 30, 1949. 
Moreover, The Southern Company’s 
generating capacity will be increased 
by 711,000 kw between September 
16, 1950, and the end of 1952, or by 
39 per cent, while that of TVA will 
rise 1,212,068 kw between June 30, 
1949, and the 1952 mid-year or 44 
per cent. 

Not including the one million new 
common shares sold on October 3, 
audited consolidated earnings of 


Southern and Birmingham for the 
12 months ended with May 1950 were 
$1.20 per share on the basis of ac- 
tual operations and assuming 14,- 
338,415 common shares were out- 
standing. But giving effect to a fa- 
vorable settlement of the transit fare 
case, earnings would be at the rate 
of $1.24 a share on the same amount 
of stock outstanding. 

The Southern Company is now 
paying 20 cents a quarter on its com- 
mon shares, which sell on the New 
York Stock Exchange around 11 to 
yield over seven per cent. Even with 
the addition of 1,000,000 common 
shares, an increase of about seven per 
cent in the outstanding stock, it would 
appear that future earnings will soon 
wipe out this dilution and that cur- 
rent dividends are reasonably secure. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Montana Power Company: $10,000,000 
s.f. debentures due 1975. Terms to be 
filed by amendment. 


Winn & Lovett Grocery Company: 
210,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered September 26 at $15 per share.) 


Delaware Power & Light Company: 
$12,000,00 first and collateral 234s due 
1980. (Offered Sept. 28 at 100.407%.) 
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OWNERSHIP 








REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
FOR SALE 


Quarter mile asphalt auto race track on main 
highway, three miles from Pensacola. 

Sixteen acres of ground, building, small Open 
Air theatre, steel grandstand, capacity 5,000 
people, attendance last year over 90,000 

Sacrifice because of ill health. 


Pensacola, Motor Speedwa 
GEORGIA 
BEST BUY ON THE MARKET 


1960 acres — 200 peaches — 200 pecans — annual 
crops $70-110,000. Pecans live 150 yrs. No off- 
spring. or not sell at double price. Owner live 
near aid. Farm fully equipped. Price $265,000. 
$50M cash-—-$50M 6 mo.—$40M 12 Mo.—Bal. 
terms. No equal. Prompt deal buyer get $25,000 
nut crop. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 
MICHIGAN 


8 APARTMENT BUILDING 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Two story light face brick; landscaped with ever- 
greens; 4 apts. tastefully furnished; 4 apts. utili- 
ties only; all have elec. ranges, refrigerators and 
snack bars in kitchens; extra modern 6 room apt. 
available for owner, has large living room, natural 
fireplace with full mirror above; Venetian blinds, 
flush doors, bruce finished floors throughout; oil 
heat; asphalt tile in basement; storm sash and 
insulated throughout; front and rear entrance to 
all apts.; 41%4 car cement block garage, overhead 
doors; paved side drive; large lot, centrally lo- 
cated among fine homes; monthly income $727.50, 
priced at $65,000, by OWNER; well built with 
every thing the finest, in A-1 condition. 


Write I. W. MAIRSON a 
923 W. Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo 48, Michigan 


oe 


NEW JERSEY 
A MONTCLAIR, N. J.. GEM 


In parklike setting, at foot of hills; yet in im- 
mediate vicinity of convenient transportation to 
N. Y. English type stucco house, thatched roof, 
facing vast estate; 90 ft. frontage, large land- 
scaped garden, 290 ft. deep. Plenty trees and 
shrubs. Large living room with fireplace, porch- 
solarium, beamed dining room and _ brand-new 
paneled library with huge picture window, facing 
estate. Modern kitchen, burgundy first floor pow- 
der room. Second floor—master bedroom, with 
tiled bathroom and stall shower; 2 bedrooms and 
bath. Third floor — bedroom, extra room and 
bath room. Johns Manville insulation; oil burner, 
2-car detached garage, laundry room in_ base- 
ment, plenty storage space. Owner leaving State. 
Reasonably priced. MONTCLAIR 3-4293 aftet 
7 P.M. BROKERS PROTECTED. 








Pensaco Fla. 























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION ~ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 2%, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD, published 
vets at New York, N- Y., for October 1, 
1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Louis Guenther, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Editor, Richard J. Ander- 
son, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Managing editor, none; Business manager, Rich- 
=“ My Anderson, 8 Trinity Place, New York 6, 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as.that of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 

Guenther Publishing Corporation, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y.; Guenther Finance 
Corporation, Commercial Trust Co., Jersey City 2, 

. J.; Marion B. Stevenson, 1 Revere Road, 
Roslyn Heights, L. I.; Dorothy B. Hennig, 201 
Gillette Ave., Springfield, Mass.; Eddy & Co.— 
Frederick Hanssen, Beneficiary, 16 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y.; Clarissa V. Chase, 36 Marion 
St., Lynbrook, L. I.; Freer & Co.—Estate of 
Hertha Guenther, Continental & Illinois Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, Chicago 4, Ill; 
Estate of Ottilie N. Ghiselin, 126 East 78th St., 


OCTOBER 11, 1950 


New York 21, N. Y.; Salli T. Katz, c/o Paskus, 
Gordon & Hyman, 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y.; Henry L. Vonderlieth, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Rudolph Guenther, 1120 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Hedda D. 
ae ~ a 32 Washington Square West, N. Y. 11, 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, iti cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 


only.) 31,904. 
RICHARD J. ANDERSON, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of October, 1950. 

(Seal) FLORENCE D. HANSE, 
Notary Public, State of New York. Qualified in 
Kings County. No. 24-6761700. Certificates filed 
with N. Y. & Kings Co. Clk. & Reg. Term 
Expires March 30, 1952. 





NEW YORK 


REVOLUTIONARY HOME &_ FARM. 
STONE HOUSE 10 R. 5 FIREPLACES 
BUILT 1821. COUNTRY ATMOSPHERE 
WITH CITY CONVENIENCE. 140 ACRES 
21 TIE BARN 3 CAR GARAGE SWIMMING 
POND, TROUT STREAM & HUNTING. 
HOUSE BUILT BY GENERAL MORRIS. 
DOUBLE STONE WALLS WITH AIR 
SPACE BETWEEN FOR INSULATION. A 
REAL COLONIAL BUY AT $27,500. 


John Batterson, Broker E. Hunecke Salesman 
Franklin, Del. Co., N. Y. 


OKLAHOMA 


80 ACRES, part tillable; fine ranch land; mer- 
chantable pine timber, saw-mill near. Oil pros- 
pects. Lake site; good fishing; deer hunting. 
Recreational area. Mild climate. Near good town; 
school; gravel roads. Full price $8 per acre. 
Warranty Deed. Write for details and map. 


BOX 1, FANSHAWE, OKLAHOMA 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
OLD ESTABLISHED DRUG STORE 


in West Palm Beach, Florida. Main downtown 
business street location. Next door to large de- 
partment store; across street from another. Near 
professional building and doctors. New equipment 
including 52-foot food bar. Good prescription busi- 
ness. This has been a profitable drugstore for 25 
years. Gross over $150,000. Lease has 3 years 
to go and option. Price $65,000. Some terms. 


Write: RAYMOND F. MAY 
Guaranty Building, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 








Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries — A _ booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many help ful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
effect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 


Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color illus- 
trated folder providing a variety of styles 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques 
and name plates cast in bronze by master 
craftsmen — describes service available to 
assist in preparing inscriptions. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 
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Adjusted for ——READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 |— Seasonal Variation 215 
220 1935-39=100 \ 210 
y, 
200 205 
180 \ wN f+ —|200 
160 INDEX OF 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 195 
ee Be - | 1950 nih 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19530 A MJ) J A §S 
° sa —————E 1949 
Trade Indicators Soptle Septzs Sete Gxt. 
TElectrical’ Output; (KWH). 2). 5.66 series cccsies 6,449 6,457 6,503 5,521 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.4 100.7 101.2 8.2 
Pveaet CRE CORES «5 ohana as svendeaeanen 866,207 © 870,196 +860,000 658,188 
jas 1958 ‘ 1949 
Sept.13 Sept.20  Sept.27 Sept. 28 
ee oe { Federal ).... $27,748 $28,282 $28,514 $23,998 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 15,330 15,517 15,725 13,384 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... } Members }.... 1,315 1,384 1,487 1,668 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... | 94 | 34,840 34,919 33,845 37,704 
{Demand Deposits......... | Cities 49,269 49,063 49238 46,457 
VaOmey tt GRPCURATION, .. occ otc cates deus dees 27,151 27,081 27 ,060 27 348 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,056 1,125 1,217 1,478 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 7Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i - ~ _ ber — - ——-~ -—October——, -—--1956 Range —. 
pe agg — 27 —— 29 30 2 a 3 High ~ a 
30 Industrials. 225.74 225.93 226.36 | 228.94 228.89 228.94 196.81 
20 Railroads . 66.78 67.14 67.64 Ex- 70.08 69.02 70.08 51.24 
15 Utilities . 40.16 40.31 40.46 change 40.81 40.69 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 81.26 81.47 81.78 Closed 83.26 82.82 83.26 70.34 
-——- -- September —_-—_--—-—, _ ———October——, 
Details of Stock Trading: 27 23 23 30 3 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,360 2,200 1,800 | 2,200 2,480 
eS 1,161 1,154 1,153 | 1,166 1,178 
Number of Advances............ 701 490 511 Ex- 682 419 
Number of Declines............ 256 388 376 ~change 242 468 
Number; UncHanged............ 204 276 266 Closed 242 291 
New Highs for 1950............. 39 59 46 | 91 94 
New Lows: for 1950............. 6 3 1 | 1 1 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.71. 101.71 ~—-:101.65 | 101.71 101.76 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,990 $3,990 $3,130 | $3,270 $4,240 
vidiel teclel haji ght nel ~ 1950 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug. 30 Sept. 6 Sept.13 Sept.20 Sept. 27 High Low 
ee. van San Sub 2.586% 2.586% 2.589% 2.613% 2.626% 2.626% 2.542% 
| NR cla Att 2.863 2.867 2.876 2.880 2.889 2.962 2.854 
7 SD Sea 3.171 3.163 3.157 3.171 3.182 3.304 3.357 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.90 6.85 6.78 6.75 6.69 6.90 6.09 
2D Railroads ....... 6.14 6.16 5.76 5.81 5.83 7.17 5.76 
20 Gites: 6525... 6.12 6.14 6.11 6.00 5.96 6.14 5.27 
OO Stocks ..sse2e5.. 6.79 6.75 6.66 6.63 6.57 6.80 6.03 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Oct. 3, 


Radio Corporation of America............ 
Ce se , Se en 
SOURED os « cnbincna cea mune ieee 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph........... 
Canadian Pacific Rathway... iu. 2. o.cs... 
ee | a ne 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac........<.+... 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
©). 5an SRS aun ey «Ake Hackers aun s Eee 
Aveo Manufacturing 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split. 


Shares 
Traded 
223,600 
131,400 
130,200 
124,300 
120,000 
112,500 
111,000 
108,200 
108,200 
102.400 


1950 


7——Closing-—_, Net 

Sept. 26 Oct. 3 
18 185% + % 
2% 23% +% 

*473% 50 +25% 
173% 17% +% 
193% 203% +1 
291% 313% +2% 
123%, 1434 42 
13% 13% + % 
13% 13% —\ 
7% 8 +% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is part 49 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 








recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. 


Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


Y. Stock achat 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 
1939 1940 1941 1942 
Symington-Gould er - 12% 9% ses inka 
with warrants.............. Low ..... atees 4% 4% eens ia 
without warrants........... CS 9% 7% 7% 5% 
EM -ncisces eee 3% 3% 3% 3¥% 
Earnings ..... $0.61 $1.17 $0.83 $0.60 
Dividends .... None 0.25 1.00 0.60 
Talcott (J .mes) Inc........... SE accecesc 74 6 5% 5% 
MP cacauecves 4% 4% 3% 4 
Earnings ..... $0.53 $0.79 $1.32 $1.85 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.40 0.60 0.50 
TelAutograph Corp........... arr Fewee 6% 5% 3% 4 
WE céccedsece 3% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... $0.37 $0.44 $0.48 $0.64 
Dividends .... 0.30 0.20 0.10 None 
Temmessee Corpo. ccccccccccccc FMM 8 cccccccee 9% 9% 9% 9 
MO sccauecsas 4 4% 6 7% 
Earnings ..... $0.41 $1.36 $1.60 $1.36 
Dividends .... None 0.25 1.00 1.00 
Texas and Pacific Ry........ BO Ssacccccs 22%4 12% 14 24% 
BP cicccesace 8% 5 5% 7% 
Earnings ..... D$0.58 $0.98 $6.09 $20.17 
Dividends .... None None None 1.0 
Texas Company...... edsés ceca waseankes 50 47% 46% —_ 
Pre 30 33 344% 
Earnings ..... $3.02 $2.90 $4.77 $3. 22 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 
Texas Gulf Producing........ BE civeeuice 5% 4% 4% 3% 
IW ose eeeee 3 % 2u% 2 2 
Earnings ..... $0.53 $0.37 $0.36 $0.46 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.20 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... WO ccuxe se 38% 37% 38% sad 
reer mete 26 26% 30% 
Earnings eens $2.04 $2.38 $2.35 $2. 33 
Dividends .. 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil..... ee . 11% 8% 7% 8% 
BIE nscacnace 7 5% 5% 
(After 2-for-1 split BEE wancecuce wae <a cada "a 
July, 1948).. See eee eeeeeee Low eeteeeeeee ee eeee eee eee 
Earnings ..... $0.50 $0.27 $0.66 . $0.48 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 
Texas Pacific Land Trust....High ......... 9 6% 6 8% 
UME ss thacaans 5% 3% 3% 44 
Earnings vades eon $0.14 $0.20 $0.16 
Dividends .... $0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 
ce rer rree SAD <cdkduddas 9% 6 4% 4% 
Eee - sadcdnacee 3% 3% 3 3 
(After 2-for-1 split i errr er one Pre eee 
September, 1945)......... MOE ccsccsesca vee naw “aa aia 
Earnings ..... $0.27. D$0.07 $0.34 $0.54 
Dividends .... None 0.05 None 0.15 
Thatcher Glass BEE cssvscese 24 18% 10% 9% 
Manufacturing ........... US eee 15% 7 5 5 
(After 2-for-1 split High ...... ae Pare 
August, 1946).............  ccsane eens mare kita ca arecte 
Earnings ....- $1.14 $0.27 $0.50 D$0.36 
Dividends .... 0.67 0.45 None None 
Thermoid Company.......... BUD, < cckdeexe 6 5% 5% 4% 
EO cscs Side 2% 3 3% 3% 
Earnings ..... $0.66 $1.01 $1.20 $0.72 
Dividends .... None None 0.60 0.40 
Third Avenue Transit........ High étaee 3% 7% 4 3 
Pere ieee 1% 2% 1 2 
Earnings ..... gD$3.93 gD$3.83 2D$3.26 ¢D$3.69 
Dividends ..... None one None None 
Ce SUE -cwiveeeds Listed N 
_ wd BS RF omg 
Earnings ..... $2.29 $2.23 $3.01 1.79 
Dividends .... 1.92 EJS 2.33 1.45 
Thompson (John R.)......... PE ecdénence 4% 6% 6 9% 
eee ne 2% 4 3% 5% 
Earnings ..... D$0.81 D$0.09 0.24 $1.89 
Dividends .... one None one 1.00 
Thompson Products.......... ME <.cedaceae 33% 38% 34 27% 
SO ccsunce as 17 25% 24% 17% 
Earnings ..... $3.90 $5.17 $5.36 $6.64 
Dividends .... 1.00 LFS 2.50 1.50 
Thompson-Starrett .......... High ....c000. 3% | 2% 1% 1% 
WE icdeuedias 1% 1 % 11/32 
Earnings .....  eD$0.63 one eD$1.62 eD$0.38 
Dividends .... one one one one 
Tide Water Associated Oil..High ......... 14% 12 11% 10% 
LOW <acece are 9 8% 9% 8 
Earnings . éediie $1.05 $1.14 $2.09 $1.32 
Dividends .... 0.80 0.70 1.00 0.70 


e— 12 months to April w g—i2 months t 


C. J. O'BRIEN, 
New New fort, N.Y. - 


to June 30. n—Calendar year. 
year changed. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange December, 1947. 


D—Deficit. 


1943 


8% 
4% 
$0.53 
0.50 


8% 
5% 
$1.04 
0.50 


5% 
3 


$0.76 
None 


0.27% 
14 

6% 
$0.39 
one 
9% 

4 


$0.61 
0.55 


6% 


3 
2$5.30 
None 


$1.98 
0.85 








1944 1945 1946 
""g 13% 16% 
5% 7% 7% 

$0.55 $0.74 $0.31 
None 0.50 None 
8% 14 19% 
7 7% 11% 
$0.71 $0.82 $1.71 

0.50 0.50 0.85 

8% 133% 13 
4% 73 6% 

$0.75 $0.78 $0.57 

0.10 0.30 0.30 

12% 19% 25% 

10% 11% 14% 

$1.32 $1.36 $1.89 

1.00 1.00 1.00 

35 55% 65 

17% 30 35 

$6.80 $15.94 $10.97 

1.0 42 4.00 

50% 62 68% 
44% 485% 52 
$4.85 $4.61 $6.32 

2.50 2.00 2.50 
6% 10% 18 
414 64 9% 

$0.61 $0.66 $1.18 

0.25 0.30 0.35 

37% 51% 60% 
32% 36% 36% 
$2.51 $2.60 $3.97 

2.50 2.50 3.00 

24% 31% 32% 
14% 18% 21 
$1.27 $0.99 $1.19 
0.37% 0.42% 0.50 
16% 20% 26% 

8% 13% 14% 

$0.23 $0.29 $0.94 

0.15 0.15 0.30 

12% 30% aan 

— gn 4m 

wer 25% h, 

naan’ 13% 9% 

$1.33 $0.09 $6.76 

0.25 0.50 0.50 

24% 31% 50 
12% 14% 27 

aaaa abe 18 

nar’ “ane 13% 

$0.15 $1.71 $3.80 

0.50 None q 

10% 15 17% 
7 9 10 
$3.33 $0.63 $2.13 

0.55 0.50 0.60 

12% 15% 20% 

4% 10% 9% 

*t$0.65 nD$3.31 D$6.76 
None None None 
18% 

16 

$1.49 $1.23 $2.90 

1.17 0.75 0.85 

13% 19% 21% 
11 Pe 14% 
$1.70 $1.37 $1.70 

1.25 1.00 1.00 

49% 66% 69% 
32% 45 38% 
$7.45 $3.55 $2.71 

2.00 2.00 2.00 
5Y% 9% 13 

2 4% 5 
eD$0.75 eD$0.68 e$0.42 
None one None 

17 25 24 

13 16% 17 
$2.43 $2.57 $2.93 

1.00 0.80 1.20 


p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 


1947 


25% 
18 


$4.57 
1.05 


70.75 


14% 
5% 
D$0.24 
0.30 


10% 
$1 30 


13% 
6% 
D$27.74 
None 

24 

$5.10 
2.33 
10% 

% 
$0.61 
0.50 


59% 
39% 
$9.57 
3.75 
4% 
1% 
eD$0.86 
None 
32% 

19 


% 
$6.04 
1.90 


t—6 months to December 31. 


1949 


26% 
$3.58 

1.75 
58% 
33% 


$2.48 
1.70 


11% 

8 
D$1.89 
1.00 


po.10 


56% 
34% 
$12.88 
3.00 
4% 


2% 
eD$0.50 
None 


25% 


19% 
$4.20 
1.60 


*Fiscal 
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THE SIXTH 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Annual Report Awards Banquet The Bronze "Oscar of 


Industry" Trophy 
To Be Presented to the 


. Officials of 100 Corporations 
To Be Held in the Having the Best 1949 Annual Reports 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
New York City The photograph shows the Fifth Annual 


Report Awards Dinner, October 31, 1949, 
Monday, October 30,1950 atthe Hotel Statler, New York, 'N. Y. 
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